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SOME time since State Supt. Draper remarked 

that he had addressed the other state superin- 
tendents on a certain matter, and that but a few of 
them responded. The Industrial Education Com- 
mission of the state of Pennsylvania seems to have 
met with like neglect. On page 54 of their report 
they say the superintendents of schools in the fol- 
lowing states and territories failed to reply to the 
repeated inquiries of the commissioners! Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Dakota, Delaware, Idaho, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, 
Montana, Michigan, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. Gentlemen, what is 
the matter? 


WE think the teachers should be notified that 

the demand for men and women who under- 
stand manual training (mark the word, “ under- 
stand”) far outruns the supply; and that the 
salaries offered are far above what can be got by 
teaching the three R's. As it now is, one. who 
would teach manual training has to educate him- 
self. But to know it really he should have mas- 
tered the kindergarten practically ; then the exten- 
sion of that into and through the primary school— 
this is almost a terra incognita. In the grammar 
School the work is mapped out pretty clearly. It 
will be apparent that our normal schools must lead 
offin this work. We should be glad to know of 
Schools that are prepared to give instruction in 
manual training. 











T 
A memorial was presented by the committee in| 
charge of the Albany normal school, proposing | 
changes looking towards an enlargement of the | 
scope of the institution, and asking for privileges | 
and powers not previously enjoyed. It has been | 
apparent for some time that there is need of a) 
school that shall deal with education in a profes- | 
sional way, and also one that shall present the 
methods of teaching to be employed in higher sub- | 
jects of study. 

The existing normal schools of the state cannot | 
meet either of these needs, which the regents were 
very ready to recognize, because the principals and 
trustees of the secondary schools under their con- 
trol had often urgei this view. A school simply of 
methods of teaching, philosophy of education, and 
kindred subjects, would not be a competitor of the 
high schools and academies. By giving instruction 
in methods of teaching advanced subjects of study, 
it would supply a demand that is quite urgent, and 
provide the secondary schools with trained and 
competent teachers. 

The trustees of the Albany normal school asked 
that its name be changed to the New York state 
normal college, that the institution be empowered 
to grant the degrees of bachelor of pedagogy, mas- 
ter of pedagogy, and doctor of pedagogy, and that 
beginning with September, 1892, the work of the 
school be restricted to purely professional matters. 

The term ‘‘ college” seems proper because of the 
high attainments that will be required of those who 
enter. It is designed that the course shall employ 
at least two years. The authority to grant peda- 
gogical degrees is in direct line with the enormous 
movement now ir progress to make teaching a pro- 
fession. While the date for the change to its new 
sphere of work was fixed two years hence, it is 
believed that the transformation will be accom- 
plished in a shorter time. 

After careful consideration the regents granted 
the request, and we have now a New York state 
normal college. We believe that the new move- 
ment will meet with an enthusiastic reception. 
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D*® G. STANLEY HALL, in a recent address, 

urged the necessity of forming libraries of 
education in the great cities. He spoke of the lack of 
such collections, and said that their formation would 
much promote educational progress. Dr. Hall is 
right. We need libraries of pedagogy, full and 
complete. In each large city there should be 
collections of the principal educational literature 
in different languages, and these libraries should 
include text-books in all the leading departments 
of instruction ; and they should represent both the 
United States and foreign countries so thor- 
oughly that an American student can obtain 
in this country all that is to be known about edu- 
cational institutions elsewhere except what is to 
be ascertained by seeing them acjually at work, 
with his own eyes. But do we not need other things 
just as much; for example, teachers of the science, 
history, and art of education? Almost nothing is 
known of the history of education in this country. 
Its students can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. But little more is known concerning the 
science of method, and the application of psychology 
to practical school work. A few students are begin- 
ning its study, but they are few. A free library of 
education containing all the educational books, 
ancient and modern, would be consulted by very 
few, even though placed in the center of our largest 
city, because the students of education are not here. 
The profession of teaching is yet to be created. It 
is not now expected that even a college professor 
should know anything about the history of the art 
he practices, or the science of his methods. If he 





a meeting of the board of regents, March 12, a | But times are changing, and we are changing in 


them, and when the change comes we may be sure 


that a pedagogical library will be in demand, but 


at present it would have few students even in so 
large a city as New York, but in the meantime a 
library of education is begun, in connection 
with the University School of Pedagogy in this 
city, that may grow into complete proportions dur- 
ing the next half century. Then there will be a de- 
mand for its volumes. 





‘THE East is coming up. This is proved from the 

’ fact that the wants of the people are multiply- 
ing. For example, cheap Waterbury watches, 
American sewing machines, astral oil, type-writing 
machines, and even false teeth are sold in quantities 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Chefu, Tientsen, 
Swatau, Aintab, and Peking. The more a people 
want, the higher they get in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. This is a sure test of the grade of their cul- 
ture. What a man really wants he will make 
extraordinary efforts to get. These efforts bring 
him up. There is no man or woman in all the world 
more hopeless than the one who wants nothing 
more than he has. You can do absolutely nothing 
for such a person. But get him to want something, 
and effort will follow. 

The work of the school is to create wants. Yes, 
dissatisfaciion. Dissatisfaction is a good thing, 
provided it is of a kind that can be satisfied. There 
is a senseless dissatisfaction, and then there is a 
very sensible kind. We want the sensible kind. 
When a low down mortal feels, ‘‘I can’t live as I 
am; I must get out of this as soon as possible,” he 
is in a very hopeful condition. The only way to 
lift some boys and girls is to make them feel dissat- 
isfied with home. Is this bad advice? No, it is not, 
if with the dissatisfaction there is clearly shown the 
uay to become satisfied. This is essential. 





WE must keep clear the distinction between 

trade schools, and manual training schools. 
They are entirely different things. It is true that 
the people generally do not see the difference, but 
there is, nevertheless, a wide gulf between the two 
kinds of institutions, which educators must always 
keep clear in their own minds. We fear that some 
of our London friends are failing to make this dis- 
crimination, as we read the other day that ‘‘ An ex- 
periment is being made in the way of laundry work 
in the London board schools. The classes are held at 
various centers—one in the east, another in the 
west, and three south of the Thames. At each of 
these a large, airy room has beén converted tempo- 
rarily into a laundry. Each lesson includes some 
simple theoretic teaching. Among those that have 
visited and shown great interest in the class is the 
Countess of Airlie, who intends to introduce laundry 
classes in the schools on her Scotch estate.” 

Why introduce laundry work? Why not algebra, 
er Latin, or Hebrew? The answer will be, without 
a doubt, because skill in laundry work will fit those 
who practice it to become skilful in this art. Ah! 
Will it?) That depends upon how much thinking is 
brought to bear upon laundry work. Yes, it all 
depends. We hope our London friends will bear 
this in mind. If they open laundry schools for the 
purpose of making laundry servants, then they had 
better close these schools, and patrons like the 
Countess of Airlie, would do well to bestow their 
charities upon worthier establishments. The object 
of a school is soul development; and the object of 
educational philosophy is to find out how this soul 
culture can be accomplished. We err when we 
make a boy a good wood-carver, and nothing more. 
This conception of the end of an education has gone 
by, and will never return. All the great thinkers 
for the past three hundred years have fulminated 
against it, and it is absolute heresy to attempt to 





knows his facts, heis considered qualified to teach. 





galvanize life into its corpse 
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POLITICS AND THE SCHOOLS. 

Some time ago a gentleman attempted to secure the 
adoption of a certain educational measure, but for some 
time failed. At last he usked the confidential advice of 
a leading politician, and he told him what todo. ‘Go 
to Mr. A., get him with you. Then go to Mr. B., get 
him with you. Then go to a certain woman teacher; 
she has influence, get her with you. These three on 
your side, and you will succeed.” He did as he was bid, 
and “ got” the three “solid.” By what means we were 
not told, but he got them. One thing is certain, his 
strongest arguments were not drawn from educational 
standpoints, but savored far more of pecuniary transac- 
tions than scholastic lore. We have been cursed with 
politics to a greater or less extent ever since the school 
system was established, but once in a while it appears in 
an unmitigated manner, like the confluent small-pox 
form. Such an attack seized the mayor of a city of 
about 40,000 last fall. He swore by all the great guns 
that every teacher who did not train in his party should 
“bite the dust.” Soon one principal was summarily 
dismissed. No cause was given, but his place was 
declared vacant. The superintendent, we hear, is to go, 
and half a dozen subordinate teachers have already left, 
and as many more are going. These are facts that have 
recently occurred. 

An eminent teacher, an author of national reputation, 
and formerly a state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, writes us : ‘‘I have resigned from the school because 
my position had become intolerable. The hounds that 
could not use me for their purposes set upon me to 
drive me out. I regret to leave school work. All my 
life, all my enthusiasm, and all my interests have cen- 
tered in the public school. It is hard to switch*off into 
other pursuits. I feel so hurt and wronged that I have 
to cut miyself off from school reading altogether.” This 
is pitiful. In any other calling his associates would 
rally to his support, and create such a public feeling in 
his favor that the board would be compelled to retain 
him. But itis not soin ours. The gentleman who was 
so unjustly dismissed from his principalship in a neigh- 
boring city, hears no remonstrance from hundreds of 
other principals who know the circumstances in his case. 
They keep still, because they do not know how soon 
they may be treated in like manner. 

Just now in this city an old lady-principal is about to 
be dismissed from service, because, it is said, she is 
‘* inefficient in management and in the assistance that 
she should give teachers.” Whois this lady? An old, 
an honored principal. Many years ago one of the best 
school-buildings in this city was built especially for her. 
Praise of her management was unstinted, but she has 
fallen upon éther times. The friends of former days are 
either dead or out of power, and her place is wanted by 
more pliant tools of the political powers that be. The 
Fducational News, a paper not usually given to much 
decided speaking, recently said: ‘‘ Politics and the 
‘machine’ is the bane of the school system in nearly 
every large city, and it is no secret that many a school 
officer holds his position because of the fact that his 
political affiliations are ‘all right.’ ‘If you know ofa 
place for which I would suit, kindly write to me, for I 
have been outsted from my position here or account of 
my politics.’ ‘The political machine has revolted in 
Dayton, and the result is the decapitation of Hon. J. J. 
Burns, as city superintendent.’ So it goes. Now and 
then a school board rises to a higher level and considers 
only the question of fitness for position in its selection 
of its teachers and superintendent; but as to the 
directors, trustees, commissions, or whatever other name 
they may be known by, even to-day we find them elected 
almost wholly on partisan grounds. Even the county 
and the state school officers in the West are elected as 
partisans, and the East is no better than the West in 
this respect.” 

The New York state senate has passed a bill increasing 
the number of the board of education from twenty-one 
to twenty-four members, This is a purely political 
movement, which has been denounced in unmeasured 

‘terms-by the best men in this city, but it seems that the 
political ring has decided that it must be passed, and so 
it will possibly become a law. We are glad once ina 
while that attacks on old teachers recoil on those who 
made them. An instance of this recently occurred in 
this city where a trustee made charges of a serious 
nature against one of our oldest male principals. The 
result has been that this trustee has resigned his office, 
and probably will be expelled from the board of trustees 
of his ward. This is refreshing, but it is singular. Not 
often are such instances recorded. Our book-publishing 
firms are in bondage to boards of education. A publisher 





recently told us that his books had no chance of being 
adopted, unless he furnished the board with at least fif- 
teen copies. It is no wonder that some school officials 
are said to be for sale. It is usual for a man to buy 
what he wants at the cheapest price, and‘ if an officer 
puts himself up in an open market to the highest bidder, 
it would not be human nature to keep from bidding. 
Much has been said about the relation of teachers to our 
publishing firms. We know some facts that we do not 
intend to publish, but they go to show that not all 
teachers are as immaculate as Cesar’s wife. Is it any 
wonder? The average teacher has poor pay, and an 
insecure tenure of office. His family expenses grow, 
and other demands increase, When a good offer is made 
him and in good faith, it is natural for him to consider 
it. Who is to blame? 

The root of the whole difficulty lies in the fact that no 
way has yet been found of taking school affairs out of 
politics. So iong as the schemer and the charlatan live, 
so long will they create business for themselves. Our 
limitations are many, and they are not likely to decrease 
for some years to come. One remedy is in a public sen- 
timent, so strong and so right that teaching will be 
made altogether a different thing from what it now is. 
This time is coming, but, we must wait and work until 
it comes, 


> 





A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 





We don’t need one. We are not likely to have one for 
the next hundred years at least, and it is probable that 
no one then will be foolish enough to advocate its 
establishment. What are our reasons? 

Such a school would articulate with nothing. It 
would stand alone like the Washington mouument, a 
grand creation, but solitary and separate. We have 
reached the time when each grade of school work must 
have some fitness for the other grades. This doesn’t 
mean that every primary boy must be started in his 
educational course on the supposition that he will go to 
college, but it does mean that no grade must stand 
alone, but must have articulation. Look at the watch. 
One wheel fits into another wheel,one cog into its socket, 
The result is a beneficial end. The work doesn’t lead up 
to higher work, but tinds its end in immediate results. 
The time can be told at any instant. This is a good 
illustration of what our school system should be. Each 
part or grade should find an end in itself. The primary 
department should be complete in itself, so the inter- 
mediate, and so the high school. If a child should go to 
school only long enough to complete the primary work 
he could leave with profit, and have a complete 
education, as far as he has gone. Buta national uni- 
versity would attempt to make all lower’ work fit into 
its work. Each pupil in the back-woods settlement 
would be made to aim at entrance into its hal!s, and an 
education would not be considered finished until the 
university course had been completed. This would be 
bad, and we are opposed to it. There must be a certain 
amount of individualism. This is the genius of our 
institutions, and of our Anglo-Saxon civilization. It 
runs 1n the blood and blood tells. 

Such a school would be a foot-ball for politicians. 
This couldn’t be helped. A large amount of money 
would be required to maintain it, and this would be a 
tempting bait for designing political ‘‘ educators.” We 
have had some experience with such persons in days 
past and want no more. An example of what would 
be done was given when the Blair bill was first brought 
before the country. Then it was confidently expected 
it would pass. At once a ring was formed and fat 
salaries were promised to district superintendent, prin- 
cipals of normal schools, and other officers. The plum 
would have been very juicy if the scheme had succeeded, 
but alas! the bill didn’t pass, and the whole scheme 
fell flat. It is this political bait that has more than any- 
thing else, killed it, and will kill any national university 
scheme, that is proposed. And it ought to. We talk 
against/political parties holding down the teachers pro- 
fession, but we forget that if the opportunity were 
afforded we should have just as much political tyranny 
inside, the teaching ranks as outside of -it. The history 
of our National Association shows this. 

These are a few good reasons why a national univer- 
sity is an impracticable and even a dangerous scheme, 
and if the educational public look to their own interests 
they will oppose any and every scheme to establish such 
a school. 


_— 
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It is a good thing to have a hobby, only don’t ride it to 
death. Here is thesin. Trot it out only occasionally, 
but keep it in good condition the rest of the time, 








PHILLIPS BROOKS recently preached for a week in old 
Trinity in this city to crowded audiences, where he 
spoke earnest aud truthful words, for he is an earnest 
and truthful man. Here isa little bit of truth which 
we commend to our readers. It is good: 

“‘ God feeds us truth as a father feeds hischild. Food 
produces action, not less God’s food of truth than man’s 
food to his child. The richer the food, the richer the 
vitality ; the more food, the more action. God does not 
expect human actions to extend further than the meas- 
ure of truth received. What he asks is that we live up 
to the truth we know. Belief even in error, be it 
intense and true, brings some good into a life. The sun 
pours down its flood of light upon the opening flower, 
which takes in all it can, is thereby opened more and 
made able to take in more light. So God’s truth once 
entering into the soul, opens it still more and makes it 
ready for still more trust, until it blossoms into the per- 
fect flower. Use every bit of truth you have, and pre- 
pare yourself for the more truth that will certainly 
come.” 

Now this is not sectarianism surely ; 1t certainly is not 
dogmatic Christianity, but it is sanctified common sense, 
and what is there better? 





MORALITY is nothing but a mere code of etiquette, 
unless it brings our nature into close contact with the 
divine source of our b.ing. This does not mean secta- 
rianism ; 1t does not even mean Christianity, as we 
understand Christianity. We believe the Jews were 
moral before Christ came. So have been many in vari- 
ous nations and in various times, but all truly moral 
persons have been so because their natures have been 
lifted into some union with the spirit of the infinite sou! 
of the universe. 


~~ a 
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Mr. EUGENE HaRRELL, of Raleigh, N. C., has sent out 
another circular somewhat modifying his call for a 
Southern educational association. We don’t care how 
many associations are formed, if they are formed to do 
teachers and the schools good; but when the corner- 
stone of the Southern association is laid, in dislike of the 
ways of Northern teachers, we protest. He says now 
that the association ‘‘can only be provided for in views 
which are wholly Southern” !!! 








THE time is at hand when teachers will not submit to 
being made foot-balls for politicians. Heretofore they 
have been obliged to submit to all possible insults 
through personal motives and political spite. A princi- 
pal of a city training school lately told us that several 
members of the board were in favor of cutting down 
his course from two years to one, because the longer 
course interfered with their political manipulation. 
‘* We can’t get our friends in as soon as we want to—the 
training school stands in the way.” Political manipula- 
tion in school affairs is outrageous. The result of it is 
to render wages uncertain, and tenure of office insecure. 
Superintendents, principals, and teachers should be as 
free as they please, to do all that Christian men and 
women ought to do. Ifa teacher does wrong, let him 
be punished, but if he does not do wrong, let him alone. 
When a young man enters upon his work, let him marry 
a wife, buy a house, and settle down for life. Let him 
act in all respects in political, social, and religious life 
as other good citizens act. This will cultivate manhood 
and all the other good things, and make teaching what 
it ought to be, the best esteemed and best protected of 
all the learned professions. 


+ 
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THE advocates of manual training have asked that it 
be put into the schools solely for its educative influence. 
Mr, E. E. White says that of the eighty-seven graduates 
of the Chicago manual training school, only twenty-five 
have taken to manual labor, and claims that as a fail- 
ure! How such 9 clear-headed man can draw such a 
conclusion is a mystery. He drew so hard as to be 
illogical. The only conclusion we can draw from these 
figures is that but a small part of the graduates of this 
manual training school take up manual labor. We 
might go further and infer from what we know of 
manual training that these graduates had received so 
valuable an education that they could find a more remu- 
nerative field than hand work ; that is, they had been 
fitted for brain work. 





THERE is more constructive force in a single ray of 
the summer sun than in all the tormadoes since Adam, 
Why? Because it makes things grow, a tornado never 
has; and never can, 
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THE NEW AUBURN SCHOOL BUILDING. 
(J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, Architect.) 


The architect has furnished us the means of presenting 
to our readers, the plan of anew primary school, now in 
course of erection.. Its extreme simplicity, and lack of 
all ornamentation, and consequent saving in expense, 
will commend itself to all representatives of the people 
in school boards assembled. 

The new Seymour street school, at Auburn, N. Y., 
intended for primary classes, is two stories in height 
(12 feet to each story), with a gymnasium in the attic 
story. Each story contains four rooms, each 24 x 35 feet 
and intended to accommodate fifty pupils. The toilet 
rooms are isolated, in a degree, from the main building, 
and are approached from the exterior vestibule, which, 
in winter, is to be enclosed and lighted by sashes. Sepa- 
rate accommodation for teachers is obtained from the 
girls’ toilet room vestibule. 

The cost, we understand, for the building, is under 
$20,000. The coat room partitions are of matched pine, 
about seven or eight feet high, and the rooms have, in 
addition to exterior windows, high windows over the 
blackboard, into the corridors. The facade is simply 
treated in brick with heavy a projecting cornice, in the 
Italian renaissance style, and simple, quiet dignity is 
obtained by proportion and by massing the parts. 
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CONCEPTS. 


By Wm. M. GirFin, Cook County Normal School. 


We once asked some high school graduates the follow- 
ing question : ‘‘ How many acres in a piece of land that 
is 28 rods long and 82 rods wide?” Looking on their 
work we found them working as follows: 

28 rods 
82 rods! 


56 
84 


896 square rods. 

When one of them wanted to know if we would 
please tell her how many square rods there were inan 
acre, we asked how many could tell her. . Four or five 
were ready. “There were about forty-five in the class, 
“How many ever learned the table in the book?” was 
asked. Up went the hand of every one. ‘‘ How many 
ever saw a square rod of land knowing it to be such? 
was then asked. Five had, and these were the five who 
were ready to tell how many square rods in an acre! 
“* How many ever saw a linear rod to know it as such?’ 
was now asked. Again the. five bad, while the others 
admitted they had not. Two marks were then placed 
on the blackboard, a certain distance apart, thus : 

x x 


“Look at the marks and tell us how far apart they 
are,” we said. Here are the answers given : 


8 feet 14} feet. 
10 feet 18 feet. 
12 feet 20 feet! 
18} feet 25 feet! ! 
14 feet 2% feet!!! 


The truth was they were just 13} feet apart. No won- 
der the table they had learned from the book was so 
soon forgotten. It had been nothing but words to them. 
Well, they were led to find that there were 160 square 
rods in an acre and then they at once began as follows : 


160 ) 896 ( 5.6 Ans, 
800 


960 
960 





They said they had seen no land while working the 
example ; in fact, had hardly thought of mother earth, 
They were then asked, a row at atime, to step to the 
window and look at a piece of land bounded by a string 
tied to four stakes we had driven into the ground. We 
told them it was four rods square and asked them to tell 
us what part of an acre it was. Soon they were all 
ready totell us it was 4, of anacre. They were then told 
that it isa square chain. They tell us a chain is 4 rods 
long, or 66 feet long. 

Next they are told to think of the piece of land again. 
‘*How many have a concept of it?” isasked. All had. 
“Very well, a piece of land is two chains long and one 
chain wide ; how many can seeit?” Allcould. ‘ What 
part of anacre do you see? Mark it on your slates.” All 
marked 4. “ Again, a piece of land is 3 chains long and 
1 chain wide, what part of an acreisit?” ‘*,” they 
write. “If it is3 chains wide ; how many parallel strips 
of land will there be, each containing ¥, of an acre?” 
They write, ‘* Three.” ‘‘ And what part of an acre isin 
the whole piece?” They write, “,%,,” and begin to look 
happy. They see something. Their mind ie acting as 
never before. They say so and want more examples, 
and the following are given, all of which they answer 





without the use of pen, slate, or pencil ; 


= - 
" cr ' 
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2 chains long by 8 chains wide? Ans. ¥, acres. 
8 “ “ 4 “ “é “ ly 
5 oe “ “ 4 é 2 
7 “ “ ia) s in) “ ia) 5. 6 “ 


TO 


Here they all smile as they recognize the original prob- 
lem : 


86 rods by 48 rods? 10,4 ac 
60 te “ 80 “ 80 
182 feet ‘‘ 264 feet? vs “ 


When the class is dismissed we recall the words of 
Tupper : 


** Precepts and rules are repulsive toa child, but happy 
illustration winneth him.” 


> 





A FEW days ago a class of teachers was asked whether 
it would not be as well to teach children the experiments 
in chemistry by verbal illustration as by actual experi- 
ment. Quite a number thought it would be. For 
example, suppose a jar of hydrogen holding two quarts, 
and another jar of oxygen holding one quart, should be 
united in another jar holding three quarts. Now sup- 
pose the mixture should he fired, water would be formed 
directly which could be seen in the form of fine drops 
on the sides of the jar. This would prove, in supposi- 
tion, that water is composed of hydrogen and oxygen 
in the proportion of two parts of the one to ont part of 
the other. Would the learners know any more about 


the composition of water than before they commenced 
to study the subject? This is an jmportant question. 
Must everything in science be taught by means of actual 

? Do pupils ever Jearn that the atomic 
weight of hydrogen is one and oxygen sixteen by read- 
ing or being told the fact? 
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HOW LONG? 


By Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City. 


A back-woodsman can tell instantly when he hears 
the report of a rifle whether the powder is good or bad. 
He knows the ring of the true from the false. As 
quickly the experienced engineer detects the least 
irregularity in the movements of his engine. 

What are these things but common judgment intelli- 
gently applied to ordinary information, derived chiefly 
through the sense of hearing? The observer always has 
a higher ideal in his mind, whether it be the crack of 
the rifle in the one case, or the displacement of the 
machinery in the other. Thus, we might go on enum- 
erating all kinds of work. Now, what holds true in all 
the occupations that people follow, should not find 
exceptions in school work. A skilful teacher ought to 
be able to tell instantly when he enters a school-room 
whether it is running properly or at cross-purposes. 
Nay, he can tell, unless he has mistaken the school- 
house and its appliances, for the real school itself. 

A school doctor knows at once when the patients— 
teacher and pupils—are moving over smooth lines and in 
the right direction. 

Sometimes it is necessary to reverse all motions, yet 
without breaking the machine. Wise is he who can do 
it. 

For one to lounge or hang around a school-room a 
half a day before he can tell what “ails the child,” or 
“the school,” is intellectual momentum reduced to a 
minimum. The proper inquiry would then be, ‘‘ What 
ails the doctor?” 

Can studying walls and boilers and figures perfect 
any one in actual school work? Isa bank the building, 
or the manner in which the finances are managed inside? 
The pile of stone is necessary, very ; but the manage- 
ment of the business is more so. 

A poor teacher needs a good building to work in, a 
good work-shop. A good teacher will do well in any 
kind of a shelter that prctects from the weather. All 
should have comfortable houses to teach in; but the 
school-house does not make the school. ; 

The teacher, in the broadest, widest, deepest, highest, 
and most significant sense, is the school. Hence all the 
general uplifting of the schools must come frum the 
teachers themselves. So long as theschools are presided 
over by time-wasters and salary-drawers, progress is 
impossible, 

The teacher question is paramount. How,long must 
we wait for deliverance? To see, to know, to act advis- 
edly and wisely, when and how, are the questions. 

‘*The doctor sees all the weakness of mankind, the 
lawyer all the wickedness, and the theologian all the 
stupidity.” What does the school doctor see? Has he 
eyes in the front of his head?” 














HELPING THE LITTLE ONES. 


By Rose SEELYE MILLER, South Dakota. 


The hardest problem before a country school teacher 
is the management of the little baby-brothers and sis- 
ters that flock to the schools. 

Too little for any class-room except a kindergarten, a 
busy teacher hardly knows what to do with them, It is 
very hard for the average child to sit still in a school- 
room with nothing to do, and these babies are too little 
to study; they neei something to keep them busy, some- 
thing todo. Having virtually solved the question for 
myself, I would be glad to help some other struggling 
school-ma’am who earnestly desires the welfare of her 
pupils, and who is not averse to turning aside from the 
usual dull routine. I procured some school helps from 
a Chicago firm. For the very little ones, I bought a bunch 
of colored sticks, which serve a great many uses, The 
little ones can use them for making forms, squares, tri- 
angles, etc. After a little they will try to see how many 
different forms they can make. It keeps them quiet, 
and cultivates their ingenuity. These same sticks are 
also excellent for counting, and help wonderfully in 
teaching the four fundamental rules in arithmetic. 


Tooth-picks, penties, buttons, beans, etc., also help the 


little folk in learning numbers. 
Word and letter tablets come put up in neat boxes, 


and these last are invaluable aids for the little ones, and 


keep them busy forming sentences or words, from the 
various tablets. Toy-money also makes questions, other- 
wise abstruse, easy and delightful to the childish 
mind, while with the use of dissected maps, which even 
the little ones delight in putting together, many geogra- 
phical points may be taught, together with the shape, 
size, and boundaries of the different states and countries. 


‘| read, ‘‘ And be ye kind one to another, even as God for 
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If any teachér could only know how great a help these 
things are, he could not be induced to teach without 
them, 


— 


THE OPENING EXERCISE. 





The school-room is the place to make permanent and 
valuable impressions, and there is no time so appropri- 
ate as the morning. No teacher knows what vicious 
thoughts may have begun to gain the mastery in 
some pupils’ minds; nor does he know the aspirations 
that may be felt for something better and holier ; nor 
does he know the weak moral and religious impulse 
that needs care, as a plant just begun to spring up needs 
light and air. All of these demand something from him; 
he cannot ignore either. What can he do that is so ap- 
propriate as to read the sacred Scriptures. (Of course, 
this is supposed to be the wish of the trustees whe have 
employed him ; if they deny the privilege he must sub- 
mit.) 

The celection should be such.as will be appropriate ; it 
should be understood by the pupils; it should be short. 
The duration of the exercise should not be over fifteen 
minutes. If there is a piano or organ the exercises 
should be begun with music ; a hymn should be selected, 
the page and number of verses written on the blackboard 
or placed on a large card as is the practice in many 
churches, co that no time will be wasted. Without 
direction, the prelude being finished, the pupils sing a 
verse. The teacher then opens the Book and reads the 
selection himself, or he read: a verse and then the school 
reads the alternate verse, and so on. When this is fin- 
ished he may offer a short and appropriate prayer, or all 
may say the Lord’s Prayer, closing with a hymn or the 
Beatitudes. 

Now, the Bible may be read so as to be of service to the 
spiritual nature of buth teacher and pupil, or it may be 
like a dry dust that hardens and destroys the sensitive 
surface on which it falls, A school may be affected 
almost to tears, morning after morning, by an earnest 
reading of some portions of the Bible. If it is not read 
with solemnity the pupils may come to regard it as of 
no greater value than the Fifth Reader. But it is a pow- 
erful educational instrumentality, and must be used as 
such, 

Here is an example: In a certain school a boy was 
noted for his harshness, his bullying propensities. A 
child had come in crying that morning, and on inquiry 
it was found that it had been rudely pushed off the steps 
and its books and clothing badly soiled. The teacher 
was greatly discouraged, for that boy needed the school, 
had good powers of mind, but was unconscious of the 
pain he caused others. She felt powerless when she 
locked at his compact form, his countenance without a 
soft trait, and doubted whether anything beside a sound 
beating would prevent such occurrences. When the 
school was assembled, as she opened the Bible, she felt 
aseured that her aid would come through that. She 


Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.’ She paused and looked 
up; all the scholars looked at her. She looked up greatly 
affected, and saw the eye of the boy was fixed on the 
verse. He seemed to understand it. ‘Let us all read 
it,” and when read she added. ‘Let us try to-day to 
practice that beautiful verse.” During the day the teach- 
er copied the verse out on a card and gave it to him, and 
asked him te read it night and morning. It was the 
means of a complete reformation. It was “‘atwo-edged 
sword,” too, for the teacher felt called to be kind and 
forgiving to that boy as she never had been before. 

The opening exercises may be made of the highest ser- 
vice in cultivating the moral sensibilities of those who 
receive no attention whatéver elsewhere. The teacher 
should as steadily examine to see the moral'growth as he 
does the intellectual growth. Suppose the pupil presses 
forward in algebra, grammar, and geometry, and.is seen 
to visit saloons and heard using oaths, what teacher 
but would feel that his work had been in vain? Let the 
teacher, however, carefully refrain from allowing these 
exercises to degenerate into a formal and heartless rou- 
tine. 

Ir is the opmion of The Journal of Pedagogy, that 
‘fully one fourth of the teachers employed every yea) 
have no previous . experience, and only barely sufficient 
knowledge to obtain the lowest grade certificate.” If 
Ohio is as high as thisin the scale of pedagogical prepar- 
ation, she may congratulate herself. _The friends of 
education in the Buckeye state should congratulate them- 
selves on so high a state of educational enlighten- 
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SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 

Children come to school with hands. Their hands 
have been considerably educated before they enter the 
school. The wise teacher will continue this education— 
this is really what is meant by manual (manus, hand) 
training. If he does give manual training he should by 
all means give an exhibition of it. What shall this con- 
sist of ? 

1. Penning. Let each pupil have a half note sheet. 
Now dictate to them something that will take ten min- 
utes to write. They will date these and sign them. 
These will be put in a box and laid on a table. 

2. Maps. Each will draw a map of this state; these 
will be dated and signed, and put in a box. 

3. Stories. A picture will be exhibited, and each 
pupil will write a story of not over one hundred words 
in length. These, dated and signed, will be put in a 
box. 


4, A plan of the school-house. This will be drawn to 


scale, Those who can, may draw the elevation from 
outside. 
5. Drawings. These will be of objects—simple ones ; 


possibly some may undertake houses. 

6. Computation. A box may be drawn and the ques- 
tion given: How many gallons will a box three feet 
long, two feet wide, and one foot high hold ? 

7. Paper may be folded into squares, parallelograms 
cubes, etc. 

8. Paper may be pricked to represent horses, etc. 

9. Paper may be cut with a scissors to represent 
objects. 

10. A clock face. A circle may be drawn and figures 
and hands put on with a pen, and a statement of the 
time indicated. 

11. Cork objects. 
cork, 

12. Bead work. Beads may be strung. 

13. Paper work. Strips of colored paper may be cut, 
and the corners mitered, and then pasted on manilla 
paper. There will be squares, triangles, etc. The sides 
should be of definite length, as two inches, etc. 

14. Wood work. Splints of wood may be pasted in 
the same way. 

15. Cooking. The girls (why not the boys?) may 
bring in pies and cakes of their own cooking. 

16. Sewing. The girls (why not the boys?) may bring 
in examples of sewing. 

17. Putty or clay work. The pupils may make a map 
of the state they live in ; beads will do for cities. 

Some screens are useful for pinning the prize writings 
and maps on. Let the boys and girls make these. 

On the day appointed the articles will be laid on a 
table made of boards set on trestles. A committee will 
look over the articles and say which is first, second, 
third, etc., in excellence. The prize cakes and pies may 
be sold ; so may the rest. Tea and coffee may be served 
by the pupils to the guests. The money may be used by 
the pupils for a library. The good that may come from 
such an exhibition is almost measureless. 


oe 
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TEMPERANCE IN ENGLAND. 


Various objects may be made of 








The National Temperance League offered prizes for a 
competition in the principles of physiology and temper- 
ance. This took place in Liverpool ; ninety-eight teach- 
ers took part. Here are the questions : 

A. 

1. Define the position in the body of the following : 
—Trachea, radius, biceps, pericardium, portal vein, 
chord tendinez, parotid gland, submaxillary glands, 
tricuspid valve, hepatic vein. 

2. How do you prove that the blood moves in the 
arteries from the heart to the capillaries ? 

8. Name any difference or differences between arterial 
and venous blood. 

4, Show how the different food-stuffs are acted upon 
in different parts of the alimentary canal. 

5. Name the three great channels by which the blood 
purifies itself. - 


1, Explain the word “ distillation.” Describe a simple 
process of distillation. Give an example of natural dis- 
tillation. 

2. Explain the following statement :—“ Alcohol is af- 
ter all a form of water.” 

8. Explain the expressions “specific weight” and 
* boiling eal -Give the specific weight and boiling 
point of alcohol. 

4. How does Dr. Richardson prove that ‘‘ Alcohol is 
not given to us for our use as a food”? 

5. What effect has alcohol on (a) Ae red corpuscles of 
the blood ; (b) the fibrine of the blood? 

6. How do you account for the sense of warmth which 
is usually felt after partaking of alcohol ? 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 





By WILL TOWNSEND, Albany, N. Y. 
III. 


We are everywhere confronted with apparent antago- 
nisms, attraction. and repulsion, day and night, force 
and inertia, growth and decay. A law that has its 
basis in the nature of things is not to be disregarded 
with impunity. Not only must we maintain the opposi- 
tion between the various parts of the body, the chest and 
the chin, the chest and the abdomen. etc.,—but even 
our exercise must conform to this universal rule. 

There are times when the teacher is weary, when the 
ordinary noises of the school-room are almost distract- 
ing. Things do not seem to move smoothly. He begins 
to feel a little discouraged—in short, he is nervous ; 
and the children, quick to imitate everything good or 
bad, become nervous too. The pencils are tapping on 
the slates, the little feet are restless, the minds inatten- 
tive, and an air of uneasiness pervades the place. Not 
only time, but vitality, life itself, is wasting. This is 
the moment for the de-vitalizing exercise, something to 


draw this excess of nervous energy from the extremities | 
If 


to the centers where it may be stored for future use. 
we could but collect and hold in reserve all the nervous 
force that is every day expended uselessly, what wonder- 
ful things we might accomplish. Perhaps some Edison 
may yet evolve the fact from the wish. In the mean. 
time we will do what we can to economize it. 

Where ten or more consecutive minutes are given to 
calisthenics, the energizing and relaxing exercises 
should be alternated. Where but a minute or two at a 
time is taken, give a relaxing exercise when your pupils 
are restless, nervous, or impatient of control; an ener- 
gizing exercise, when drowsy, dull, or indifferent. 

Games that contract the chest, bring the chin forward, 
and keep the body bent, are debasing; games that 
expand the chest, draw the chin toward the neck, and 
retain the body in an erect position are elevating. 

It must be understood that the following exercises, 
though relaxing, are very effectual in creating muscular 
tissue ; for instance, No. 6 if practiced faithfully will 
make the neck firm and round. The chest should be 
lifted and expanded in all the exercises outlined below, 
except the last two, which are given more especially for 
teachers. No. 9 will give one a feeling of rest and will 
induce sleep. No. 10 is one of the best aids to digestion. 
While it relaxes much of the upper part of the body, it 
increases the activity of the digestive organs. Ewercise 
each side of the body equally. 


RELAXING EXERCISES. 


No. 1. Military position ; extend fore-arms horizontally 
in front, hands relaxed ; shake fore-arms up and down; 
from side to side, to de-vitalize hands. 

No. 2. Same position as in No. 1. Shake fore-arms 
circularly, in and out.. Vary exercise by shaking side_ 
wise, in, up and down, out, in, out, etc. 

No. 3. Extend left arm in front; grasp upper arm 
with right hand ; shake upper arm by hand to de-vital- 
ize lower part of left arm. Same with right arm. 

No, 4. Arms extended horizontally at side, fore-arms 
relaxed and hanging at right angles to upper arms; 
shake upper arms back and forth. 

No. 5. Raise arms, straighten arms, tips of fingers 
touching over head ; let arms fall as if lifeless. 

_ No. 6. Close eyes ; let head fall, as if nodding, for- 
ward to chest, backward; from side to side; then 
around from left to right, right to left. ; 

No, 7. (Either standing or seated.) Shake right leg 
back and forth to de-vitalize right foot. Same with left 
leg. 

No. 8. Weight on left foot ; shake right thigh back 
and forth, right leg relaxed. 

No. 9. Weight on right foot, left foot advanced ; bend 
knees ; turn body at ankles, allowing motion of body to 
swing right arm. Head and arms to be relaxed ; rest of 
body as nearly so as possible. — 

No. 10. Bend at floating ribs, forward and backward ; 
from side to side ; circularly, left to right, right to left, 
as far as possible without strainimg, head and arms 
relaxed. 





PRIMARY WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


I.—Bongs. 

Teacher.—To-day we are going to talk about some 
wonderful houses. I do not mean houses built of wood 
or brick, but some very different houses. We can leave 
our homes whenever we please. but we can never leave 
these houses. Can anyone think what houses I mean? 

Annie.—I guess you mean our bodies. 

Teacher.—Yes, that is a very good guess. Our bodies 
are very wonderful houses indeed. Now we shall see 
what we can learn about these houses. Willie, did you 
ever see a carpenter build a house? 

Willie.—O, Yes ! 

Teacher.—What was the first thing he did? 

Willie.—He made a frame. 

Teacher.—Of what was the frame made ? 

Willie.—Of wood. 

Teacher.—Right. Our bodies have a frame, but it is 
made of bones instead of wood. Mary, with what does 
the carpenter cover the frame? 

Mary.—With boards. 

Teacher.—The frame of our bodies is covered with skin 
and flesh, instead of boards. The bones support the 
body and keep it inshape. Pretty soon we will learn 
more about the uses of the bones. If you went in a 
house you could tell me all about the different parts. 
Now we want to find out about the parts of the body. 
There are two limbs that are set upon the ground; above 
this is the large, thick part called the trunk, and above 
this is a round ball. What is this round ball? 

Class.—The head. 

Teacher.—Two more limbs are fastened to the upper 
part of the trunk. Now that we have learned the parts 
of the body we will say them over. All repeat them. 

Class.—The trunk, the limbs, and the head. 

Teacher.—Now let us talk about the bones in each 
part. This round ball is called the skull, and it holds 
the brain. Can anyone tell me what we do with the 
brain ? 

George.—We think with it. 

Teacher.—What else is in the skull ? 

Class.—The eyes, 

Teacher.—W hat are the eyes for? 

Class.—We see with them. 

Teacher.—Do you see anything else in this queer round 
box? 

Class.—The nose. 

Teacher.— What is the nose for? 

Class.—To smell with. 

Teacher.—I see something else. What is it? 

Class.—The mouth. 

Teacher.—What is the mouth for? 

Annie.—To talk with. 

John.—To eat with. 

Teacher.—Yes, both are right. 
in this box? Look carefully. 

Class.—The ears. 

Teacher.—Now let us name all the parts that are in 
the skull. Say them together. (Teacher points.) 

Class.— Ears, eyes, mouth, nose, and brain. 

Teacher.—That is well done. We see now that the 
skull is a wonderful part of this house. What part 
comes next? It is the largest partof the body. Do you 
remember the name, George? 

George.—The trunk. 

Teacher.—That is right. The trunk is not made of one 
big bone like the skull. Ithasa great many. Run your 
hands up and down your backs. Do you feel some 
ridges there? 


Is there nothing else 


Class.—Yes. 
Teacher.—Did you ever eat a fish ? 
Class.— Yes. 


Teacher.—The next time you have fish for dinne; 
notice the big middle bone. It is called the backbone, 
and it will give vou an idea of yourown backbone. The 
little ridges that you feel in your backs are part of 
the backbone. There are twenty-four of them, just two 
dozen. Try to remember that. There are other bones 
jn the trunk; we call them ribs. They go around the 
body like hoops around acask. Put your hands on ycur 
sides and take along breath. Can you feel something 
more? 

Class.— Yes. 

Teacher.—They are the ribs. There are twenty-four 
of these. How many bones are therein the backbone? 
Let us see if you remember. 

Class.—Twenty-four. 

Teacher.—That is right. There are twenty-four bones 
in the backbone, and there are twenty-four ribs. There 
are two more very strong bones at the sides of the trunk. 
These are the hips. Put your hands on your sides, and 


you can feel them. Now let us name all the bones in 
the trunk. 

Class,—The backbone, the ribs, and the hips. 

Teacher.—Let us see what we can learn about the 
bones in the limbs. There is one very large bone that 
fits into the hip and reaches to the knee. This is the 
strongest bone in the body. Below the knee are two 
more bones. I shall not tell you the hard names of these 
bones. You will learn them when you are older. The 
ankle is made of seven bones bound together. I want 
you to remember that number. Besides these, there are 
the bones of the foot and the toes. Tell me how many 
bones there are in the leg ? 

Class.—Three. 

Teacher.—How many in the ankle? 

Class.—Seven. * 

Teacher.—Very well. Next we will taik about the 
bonesinthearm. Put your hands on your shoulders at 
the top of your sleeve. As you lift your arm you feel a 
large bone. This is the shoulder-blade. The large bone 
of the arm fits into this and reaches down to the elbow. 
Below the elbow are two more bones. So you see the 
arm is made like the leg. Both have one large bone 
which is joined to two smaller ones. The wrist is much 
like the ankle, for it is made of a lot of little bones. 
How many of these little bones in the ankle? 

Class,—Seven. 

Teacher.—That is right. The wrist has one more, it 
has eight little bones. There are more bones in the 
hands and figures, just as there are in the feet and toes, 
Now tell meabout the bones in thearm. How many are 
there? 

Class.—-One big one and two little ones. 

Teacher.—And how many in the wrist ? 

Class.—Eight. 

Teacher.—Yes, that is right. 
will learn more about bones. 


In our next lesson we 
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LESSONS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


The class has assembled without books, and with no 
previous preparation except that it has been told to ex- 
pect to ‘‘do some thinking on its own hook to-day.” 
The object of the questioning will be to get the facts 
from the pupils. Information may. occasionally be given 
them, but never conclusions. 


Lesson I, 


Why are you here? 

(Because I want to learn.) 

Why am I here? 

(You are here to teach us.) 

Yes, but why doesn’t Dr. Smith come and teach you? 
(Why, the trustees hired you.) 

How did they come to employ me? 

(That is their business.) 


Why is it their business? Who told them to do it? 
Anybody? Who made them trustees? Were they ap- 
pointed? Elected? Who elected them? What were 
they elected for? Did they have power to do anything 
about the schoel before they were elected? Whose 
school was it? Then the people gave the trustees power 
toemploy me? And to take care of the school? Did 
the people have power to do this themselves? (Yes.) 
Why did they? Did not their money build the school? 
And why did they choose to turn the power over to 
trustees? Would it have been convenient to call a meet- 
ing of the whole town every time a teacher was to be 
appointed ? Or a ton of coal purchased? So, for conve- 
nience, the people of the town elected school trustees ; is 
that it? 

Then when a body of people has authority to do some 
things, they can turn their authority over to some other 
body. And they do this because it is more convenient. 
In Rome, when a question was to be decided, the whole 
population would vote upon it; but that was too cum- 
bersome, so they learned to delegate—that is, turn over 
—their authority to a few responsible men. 

86 the trustees bad authority from the people to em- 
ploy a teacher. Can they employ twenty teachers? 
Why not? Do you think the school funds could afford 
to pay twenty teachers? Do the trustees make the 
school-fund? Where do they get it from? Can they 
get as much as they want? But what about their 


authority—doesn’t that enable -them to? Why not? 
Then they only have 4 /imited authority. One limit is 
in the amount of money they can spend. What are 


some other hmits? (Perhaps some will be suggested. 
If not, get at them.) 

Can they spend money on building a bridge? or on 
hiring a constable? oron buying you a suit of clothes ? 
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Can they spend on anything that doesn’t concern the 
school? Then their authority is limited to school mat- 
ters. 

Have I authority in school matters? In all school 
matters? CanI have the window opened in this room 
when I wish? Can I keepyouin at recess? Can I mark 
your lessons? I have authority, then to do all this. 
Have I authority to buy a new set of desks for the 
school? Can I sell those that are here? Can I hire 
some other building to hold school in? Could the trus- 
tees do all those thiugs? So you see they have turned 
over to me, part of the authority they got from the 
people ; part of it they have kept for themselves. 

Did the people give all the authority they had to the 
trustees? Did they keep it all themselves? What other 
things did the people have authority over? 

(Building roads.) 

To whom did they give that ? 

(Hiring policemen.) 

Yes ; that is, they had the power of keeping the peace. 
To whom did they turn that’ power over? And who 
hires policemen ? 

(Arresting thieves.) 

Yes, and all other criminals. What is a criminal? 
Who arrests him? Any one else? If your father saw a 
burglar in his house at night, would he try to catch him? 
Supposing there was no constable to be found, would 
the thief be let go? Would he be taken to jail? Then 
would your father act as constable? And his neighbor 
who helped catch the thief? And you yourself, if you 
helped? Then this power of arresting thieves belongs to 
us all still, doesn’t it? But we hire constables to do it 
when they can. 

(Collecting taxes.) 

Yes; because these things cannot be done without 
money. Who collects the taxes? Who takes charge of 
them? What are they spent for? Could part of them 
be spent to buy cows? or to build achurch? or a thea- 
ter? orto run a mill? or to give to one who wanted them? 
But they can be spent to build a court-house, or a jail, 
or a school-house. So we say that public. money can be 
spent for public purposes, but not for private purposes. 

Then the people have authority to do a great many 
things for the public welfare ; and this authority they 
give to different officers, That is what we call govern- 
ment; when a certain set of men” have the authority to 
do things for the benefit of the whole community. Part 
of the government is the school board; they have 
authority over the schools of their district. What is a 
district? How big is this district? Have the trustees 
any authority outside of the district? Why not? 

Now let us make a diagram of what we know. 


THE PEOPLE. 


(This is where the authority comes from.) 








Officers. Powers. | Territory. 
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cep ngs in re-| 
pair; employ teach- 
ers; choose text- 
books, etc., etc, 


School Trustees. School District. 








ustice of the Peace 
and Constables, 





Bye-and-bye we will fill in the blanks in the table, and 
then find out about other officers and their duties, 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 





What are you doing for the bodies of your pupils? 

The body of the student has been greatly neglected. 
It pains one to see the evidence the president of Yale 
College gives of a neglect of physical laws. In every 
school is some one who will be of eminence, or might be. 

1. The general position or bearing. Mrs. Russell gives 


lessons to grown-up people, as to position or and 
a high a It is not enough to say, tw 
— ht; im fact, that command is teslen, Training = 


position is needed. 
2. The movements.—For example, OPEN 
who enter a church or school ; you feel that some are of 
i that grade than others, by thetr movements, 
it causes you to What are you 
meeeinenset The wife of 
hes y said, ‘‘ Miss G. taught me one 
has been of more value than an else—how 
gar Ne anys the 


development, the teeth 
it that — of f the hands, 
writer, « Who'wns that roaned tay text sat 
last Sunday ?” This led to the question, ‘ 
oi she was refined, she at a dintenes 
you 


‘* Her mode of sitting and listening shows it.” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


MONTH OF APRIL. 








Apr. 4.—Oliver Goldsmith, d. 1774. 
Apr. 10.—Grn. Ltkw WALLACE, b. 1827. 
Apr, 11.—EDWARD EVERETT, b. 1794. 
Apr. 21.—CHARLOTTE BRONTE, b. 1816. 
Apr. 26.—ALICE Cary, b. 1820. 











The above is designed #0 put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to leok up something about each. 

GENERAL LEW WaLLACE.—An American general, 
lawyer, and author. During the Civil war he had com- 
mand of several important positions, and he is noted for 
the saving of the city of Washington by the battle of 
Monocracy, Md. He was defeated, but he gave General 
Grant time to reinforce the capital. General Wallace is 
famous as the author of ‘“‘ Ben-Hur,” an historical novel 
describing the life and times of Christ. President Gar- 
field pronounced ‘‘ Ben-Hur” one of the finest literary 
studies ever produced. It has had an enormous sale. 


ee 


EpWaRD EVERETT.—An eminent orator, statesman, 
and scholar. When little more than seventeen he grad- 
uated from Harvard, and was ordained before he was 
twenty-one. He was professor at Harvard, member of 
congress from Massachusetts, governor of the state, and 
minister to England. After four years of service he 
returned home, intending to devote himself to writing 
history. Shortly after he was appointed president of 
Harvard University, and filled the position for three 
years. On the death of Daniel Webster, the secretary 
of state, Edward Everett was called to fill the vacant 
office. The latter years of his life were spent in writing 
and lecturing. His last oration, on the ‘Relief of 
Savannah,” was delivered only six days before his death. 





CHARLOTTE BRONTE.—Who wrote under the name of 
‘‘ Currer Bell,” is best known as the author of ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre,” one of the most powerful novels ever written. 
It was sent out from the little Yorkshire parsonage, and 
went from publisher to publisher, until at last it fell into 
the hands of one who sat up all night to read it. It took 
the public by storm, and ‘‘Currer Bell” suddenly 
became famous. She wrote three other novels, ‘‘ The 
Professor,” ‘*Shirley,” and “ Villette,” the two latter 
being especially good. After a clouded life she died in 
1855. 

ALICE Cary.—A talented writer of prose and poetry. 
At eighteen she began to write for the papers under the | 
name of “‘ Patty Lee,” and at the age of thirty, with the 
assistance of her sister Phebe, she published a volume of 
verses that were very popular. Later the sisters 
removed to New York, and devoted themselves to litera- 
ture. Though they never became rich, they met with a 
fair measure of success. They had a charming home, 
which was a favorite resort of literary people. The 
last years of Miss Cary’s life were passed in great suffer- 
ing, which she endured with the utmost patience. She 
died in New York, February 12, 1871. A beautiful mon- 
ument has been erected in Greenwood cemetery to the 
memory of her and her sister Phebe. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH.—Was the son of a poor minister 
in Ireland. When only eight years old, he began to 
write verses, and to be very fond of books. Later he 
wrote ballads to keep himself from starving, and sold 
them to street musicians. He traveled in France and 
Italy, singing and playing his flute at the peasants’ 
doors in exchange for bread. At the age of twenty- 
eight he returned to England without a cent in his 
iD | pockets. After studying law and medicine awhile, he 
began to write for his living ; but. it was long before he 
met with success. He was so miserably poor that he 
was obliged to pawn his clothes to pay his landlady, and 
once he was arrested for debt. Dr. Johnson gave him 
the needed money, and carried his manuscript of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” to the publisher, selling it for 
three hundred dollars. It had cost its author much 
hard labor, and the public received it cordially. Four 
years later Goldsmith wrote the ‘Deserted Village,” 
which was followed by several dramas, ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer” being!the most popular. He died at: forty- 
five, tired with the struggle of life. He has a monument 
in the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner” of Westminster Abbey. 





THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





Tell them about the King’s Daughters. It is an order 
of Christian union and service organized in January, 
1886, by ten women. Now there are about one hundred 
thousand King’s Daughters and Sons, wearing a silver 
symbol ‘‘ In His Name.” The members engage in differ- 
ent kinds of charitable work. In China a “ circle” has 
been formed with the resolve to speak only true words, 
and to do for others what will make them better and 
happier. The Pathfinders of Philadelphia have taken a 
colored student to support, given a dinner to poor boys 
sent baskets of supplies to the needy, and for their regu- 
lar work take care of a trained nurse who goes about 
among the poor. They do her sewing for her, care for 
her and supply her with the things she needs for her 
work The central circle has correspondents in all parts 
of the world. 

Tell them that deserts are disappearing before the 
advance of civilization. The farmers of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Dakota have disposed of much of the great 
American Desert. Parts of Africa that were once believed 
to be arid and uncultivable are fruitful and well popu- 
lated. Contrary to general belief inner Australia is 
no Saharan waste, and though uninhabited, it can sup- 
port a large population. . There are grassy plains, large 
lakes and also traces of gold and precious stones. A 
north and south railway is now being made through the 
middle of Australia, and doubtless with its completion 
the last trace of the desert will vanish. The iron horse 
and improved agricultural methods are wonderful dis- 
pellers of illusions of this kind. 


Tell them about the games of South American child- 
ren. They have their rocking-horses, marbles, dolls, tin- 
soldiers, locomotives, tiny sets of china, etc., the same as 
children of the United States. Tag, hide-and-eek, 
pussy-wants-a-corner, and cold-and-hot are common 
games. They hold bull fights in imitation of their 
elders. Our game of base-ball is unknown there, but 
hand-ball is played by throwing the ball against a wall 
and striking it with the palm as it rebounds. The one 
who keeps it up longest wins. Tennis is as common as 
inthis country. Kites are called comets. Some of them, 
called pirates, have tin crescents on the end of the tail, 
which being sharp cut the strings of the other kites. 
On Easter day young people go about the streets with 
gaily colored eggs concealed in their pockets, and at un- 
expected moments smash them in the faces or on the 
heads of each other. 

Tell them about the birthplace of Raphael. The city of 
Urbino, the birthplace of Raphael, lies in the heart of one 
of the most picturesque spurs of the Apennines. It is 
built on a steep hill surrounded by walls. It is exceed- 
ingly proud of its famous son, and his name is given to 
streets, squares, and cafes. From the outside, Raphael’s 
home looks like a fifteenth century house, but within it 
is disappointing ; for none of the furniture belonged to 
the painter, and there is not a relic of him left in the 
building, The walls of the room where he was born 
April 6, 1488, are hung with wretchedly framed photo- 
graphs of his best known works. One picture, represent- 
ing Raphael as a child with his mother, was painted by 
Santi. In spite of many disillusions, one realizes that it 
is a hallowed spot, and feels repaid for the long and toil- 
some journey. 





Tell the pupils about a historical kettle. There is an 
immense copper kettle at Troy, N. Y., that has a his- 
tory. Itis said to have been used for cooking the rations 
of Gen. Burgoyne’s soldiers. The kettle 1s 6 feet 10 
inches at the top, 5 feet deep, and weighs something over 
1,200 pounds. The bottom of the huge utensil is nearly 
two inches thick, and is all in one piece, and the sides are 
composed of six sections. As nearly as is known, the 
kettle was brought from England by Gen. Burgoyne, 
and after his surrender it passed into the hands of the 
patroon, Van Rensselaer, of Albany. After a while the 
Van Rensselaers built a brewery at a place now known 
as Guilford Center, and the kettle was used in making 
beer. After the brewing business was given up, the 
kettle remained on the farm, and has been sold when 
the property changed hands. 





Tue Most PorpuLAR THROUGH TRAIN IN THE WORLD.—The 
most popular through passenger train in the world is the No. 5, 
on the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. It leaves 
New York for the West at 6.00 P. M., daily, and consists of from 
twelve to sixteen magnificent Wagner Vestibule Sleeping-cars, 
in addition to day coaches, dining, baggage, mail,and express cars, 
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DEVICES AND PLANS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

Pupils will tire of the same reading-books month after 
month. Since supplementary reading-books cost money, 
the teacher gives up the idea of that at once. [If she 
gathers interesting stories from papers, and pastes them 
on stift card-board, dividing them into paragraphs, she 
will have the best kind of supplementary reading. Then 
there are the magazines that may be subscribed for. Of 
all these we think TREASURE-TROVE the best. A box 
full of cards with stories pasted on them will be a store- 
house of supplementary reading. 


COMPOSITION WRITING. 


Pictures cut from papers and pasted on card-board 
will aid composition writing. A picture is given to each 
pupil, and he is told to write something about the pic- 
ture. It is not necessary to frighten the class by using 
the word “ composition.” Cards with a few suggestive 
words written on them are helpful, as ‘‘ My breakfast.” 
Tell what you had and how you liked it. Then a nym- 
ber of words can be given, as John, school, bird, etc. 
The pupil is to weave in these words. But there are a 
hundred other ways to arouse an interest. 


THE SCHOOL CABINET. 


By all means there should be a cabinet. Let the large 
boys make one. Put in shelves, and begin a collection 
of curiosities. It will be but a few days before the 
curiosities will come in, if the children are interested in 
the scheme. In one school a cabinet was manufactured 
from a couple of large packing boxes, and stained in 
imitation of black walnut ; it held a most interesting 
collection. One child brought a cotton-boll, another 
some curious shells from the isthmus of Panama, and 
one little girl gave an ugly little idol brought from India 
by a sailor uncle. Pieces of sandal wood and mahogany, 
the tooth of an alligator, some Florida moss, and some 
Indian arrow-heads were contributed. The whole school 
took an interest in each addition, because the teacher 
referred to it. The articles should be catalogued in a 
neat little book, and kept by the pupil who is curator of 
the little museum. 

SCRAP BOOKS. 

Patent office reports are well suited for scrap books. 
Cut out every other leaf, then the book is ready. Itisa 
good plan to have several volumes, devoting one to 
biography, one to travels, etc. Ask the pupils to gather 
cuttings from newspapers and magazines, and have a 
large box where they may be put till needed. Then 
some Friday afternoon sort and classify them, and show 
the pupils how to paste them neatly in the books. Here 
you have a little sketch of Hawthorne, which will go 
under H in the volume of biography, and an article 
about Nellie Bly’s trip around the world of course finds 
its place among the travels. The books may become 
very valuable if the teacher is careful in the selection of 
the clippings, and they may be used as supplementary 
readers. A volume might be devoted to poetry. There 
is much good verse afloat in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, much of which is too good to lose. A collection 
of this kind will be of service to a teacher in search of 
material for recitations. 

PUNCTUALITY. 

The teacher who is troubled with chronic tardiness 
will find that the following device works well. Plana 
pleasant exercise to occupy ten or fifteen minutes before 
the time for opening the school, and ask the children to 
be there. If it is summer time, invite them to bring 
flowers and arrange them in bouquets. A few large 
jars or pitchers will hold the contributions of the whole 
school. Give a pleasant little talk about flowers, pick 
them to pieces and teach the different parts, or read a 
story or sing a song about flowers. The teacher will 
probably think of many ways of interesting the pupils, 
but we throw out afew more suggestions. Gymnastic 
exercises, games in which all can take part, easy cha- 
rades, and simple experiments—all these will be very 
entertaining. When the bell rings for work the pupils 
will be in good humor with themselves and their 
teacher, and the session that follows will be a pleasant 
and profitable one. : 

THE HISTORY CLASS. 

One teacher made history interesting by having a 
debate upon some point, as ‘“‘Mary Queen of Scots.” 
This will necessitate a study of the period. Historical 
Stories are useful ; they often fix a fact that would other- 
wise be forgotten. Any boy will remember the battle of 
Lexington better for hearing the story of Paul Revere’s 
ride told in connection with it. Pictures aid in history ; 
they Often tell the story better than words, 


THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER. 

Many teachers have a school newspaper. It is brought 
out by the pupils weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly; they 
take turns at editing it. All the school will act as 
reporters, and collect items of news. Some of the boys 
and girls may have a knack for writing little essays and 
stories, but the main thing should be school news, 
Instead of putting in a composition, the editor will say. 
‘John Smith read a fine composition on ‘Courage.’” 
There should be items about good conduct—this will 
stimulate. But it must be understvuod that the paper is 
under the charge of the editor, and he is not to be dic- 
tated to by the teacher. The teacher may suggest, how- 
ever, 

REST PERIODS. 


Nearly every teacher has noticed that there are times 
when the school is very noisy. Slates fall, there is more 
or less whispering that can be heard, if not traced to its 
source, feet shove to and fro over the floor, and yet no 
one seems to be making any intentional noise. At such 
times it is well to stop all work. Throw the windows 
open and have a few minutes of gymnastic exercise, or 
marching to lively music. After it is over the business 
of studying will go on as quietly as usual. Sometimes 
when the pupilsseem tired, and work drags, tell them to 
close their books while you read an interesting story. 
Perhaps you will prefer to tell one, but first be sure that 
you are a good story-teller. If you forget part of it and 
fill up with “those dreadful urs,” you cannot expect 
the school to be entertained. 


+ 
_> 





STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 





ADVANCED. 


When’reading these stories to the pupils, care should be taken to 
speak very distinctly, but read them only once. Be sure that the 
pupils bring out the moral of the story. 


A GOOD LESSON. 


One day during the war of the Revolution, an officer 
who was not wearing his uniform passed some military 
works which were being prepared by a small number of 
soldiers. The leader of the party stood merely looking 
on, though the men needed more assistance. The offi- 
cer turned to the leader, asking him why he did not 
help his men, “Sir, 1 am a corporal,” said the young 
man, very pompously. The officer raised his hat and 
said, ‘‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Corporal.” Then he 
threw off his coat and helped the men till he was tired 
out. When done, he said to the corporal, “ Sir, when 
you have another job like this, and have not men 
enough to help you, send for George Washington, and 
he will come to your aid a second time.” Then the poor 
corporal knew that the officer was his own commander- 
in-chief. 


THE DISCONTENTED TREE. 

A tiny little tree was growing in the forest. It hada 
gentle breeze and the sunshine to make it happy, and 
yet the silly tree was not contented. It kept looking at 
the taller trees, and envying them. ‘‘O, dear!” it 
would sigh, ‘‘why am I not as tall as that handsome 
tree yonder? Everybody admires it, while no one 
notices me. Only yesterday a little boy broke off my 
top branch for a whip to play horse with.” One day 
not long after, some men came to the forest with axes 
and a wagon, and soon the beautiful tree was cut down 
and carried away. ‘‘O, what have they done to the 
beautiful oak?” asked the little tree of its neighbor. 
** They have taken it away to be sawed into boards, then 
it will go to the cabinet maker to Le made into furni- 
ture.” ‘‘O, how lovely!” said the discontented tree. 
‘**T wish I could see so much of the world.” ‘Much of 
the world!” echoed the older tree. ‘‘Would you call it 
pleasant to be made into sideboards and tables, and be 
shut up in rooms? For my part, I am thankful to be 
left in the forest. But that is just like silly young peo- 
ple ; they never know what is good for them. Be con- 
tented while you may, for trouble will come soon 
enough.” And then the wise tree spread out its 
branches to enjoy the pleasant evening breeze, but the 
silly tree envied the oak. 


THE BEAUTIFUL HAND. 
Once upon a time there were three ladies who disputed 
as to which one had the most beautiful hand. One 


picked strawberries and dyed her fingers a beautiful 
pink color, and another viglets till her hands 





were fragrant, and the third dipped her hand inte the 





| the sofa, and begged pardon for listening. 


clear water of the stream and held it up to be admired, 
Presently an old, haggard woman passed by, and asked 
for help. All three ladies refused to give her anything, 
but a poor girl who sat near gave the poor woman a* 
little gift. Then she asked the ladies why they disputed, 
and they told her, each one showing her own beautiful 
hands. ‘None of these hands are beautiful,” said the 
old woman, “ but the hand of the girl who gave to the 
poor is beautiful.” And as she spoke the three ladies 
felt ashamed, and they knew that she spoke the truth. 
The hand that helped others was the most beautiful. 





‘* THE H. H. SOCIETY.” 


Twelve girls of the Pine Grove school formed them. 

selves into what they called the H. H. Society. They 

met at the homes of all the girls, and had very nice 

times. Everybody tried to guess what the letters H. H. 

meant, but the girls would not tell. They carried 

mysterious bundles with them and were always very 

busy, but no one knew what they did at their meetings. 

But one day the mystery was solved. Nelly Hyde, who 
was president of the society, had a brother who wasa 

great tease. There was to be a meeting at his house, 

and Jack thought it would be very funny to hide under 

the sofa and see what the H. H. Society did. One after 

another the girls came in, each carrying a large bundle, 

and pretty soon all were busy sewing, making aprons 

and dresses for poor children. Jack, who thought they 

played games at the meetings, felt ashamed when he 

saw what they were doing. So he came out from under 

“TL know 

now what H. H. stands for,” he said. ‘‘It must mean 
Helping Hand, and I think it isa very good name. If 
you care to take boys I should like to join it.” The 
girls forgave him after a while, and they told bim that 
he might become an honorary member of the club if he 
was willing towork. Jack agreed, and the girls set him 
to work ripping an old dress. I am afraid the new 
honorary member will not remain on his good behavior 
very long. 


THE IDLE GIRL. 


Mary Gray’s mother went to town and left Mary in 
charge of the house. There were chickens to feed, sup- 
per to get, and the little brother must be looked after. 
The afternoon passed, and the sun set, and Mary had 
done none of the work left her. She lay in the ham- 
mock dreaming and wishing for things that she didn't 
have. At last she heard the sound of wheels, and knew 
that her mother was coming home. She felt ashamed 
of her idleness, and ran to get corn for the chickens, 
calling her little brother asshe went. ‘ Harry, Harry,” 
she called, but no answer came. Her mother was 
frightened, and soon the whole family joined in the 
search, but they did not find the little fellow till late at 
night. Then they found him asleep under a tree half a 
mile from home. Mary was so glad to find him that 
she cried for joy. Mary and her mother had a very 
serious talk that evening, and her mother showed he: 
what evil results might come from her habit of defe1 
ring things. Mary felt very sorry, and she promised, to 
work hard to conquer her fault. 





. THE LEAVES AND THE WIND. 

[To be recited. | 
** Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day— 
** Come o’er the meadows with me and play ; 
Put on your dresses of red and gold,— 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all ; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs that they knew : 


“« Cricket, good-bye, we've been friends so long! 
Little brook, sing us your parting song,— 

Say you are sorry to see us go ; 

Ah, you will miss us, right well we know ! 


** Dear little lambs, in your fleecy fold, 
Mother will keep you from harm and cold ; 
Fondly we’ve watched you in vale and glade ; 
Say, will you dream of our loving shade?” 


* Dancing and whirling the little leaves went ; 
Winter had called them, and they were content. 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 





—GEORGE COOPER, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








PROGRESS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Tn an editorial on the National Educational bil, in THE 
JOURNAL of February 15, you refer to the condition of pub- 
lic education in the South. I would like to givea few 
facts, from which your readers may draw their own con- 
clusions. I speak of my own state—South Carolina. 

We have.in our constitution a clause which requires 
that a two-mill school tax be collected annually. This 
measure, as an amendment to the constitution, was rati_ 
fied by the people by a vote of 25 to 1 in 1876. An effort to 
amend the constitution, by striking out this school-tax 
section, was overwhelmingly defeated at the last session 
of the legislature. At this same session of the legislature, 
a resolution instructing our members in Congress to vote 
against the Blair bill was voted down. An effort to with. 
draw the state’s appropriation from Claflin University for 
negroes, was also defeated. This shows our feeling in 
regard to education. 

In addition te our two-mill state school tax-law, we have 
a law allowing the property holders of any school district 
to vote a local school tax of not more than two mills on 
the dollar of the assessed value of property. 

Many towns of the state have, by acts of the legisla- 
ture, been made separate school districts with the privi- 
lege of levying the local tax to supplement a state school 
fund. In the past few weeks two leading towns, Newberry 
and Orangeburg, have voted such a special supplement_ 
ary school tax. Charleston, Columbia, Winnsboro, Ches_ 
ter, Rock Hill, Yorkville, Spartanburg, Union, Darlington, 
Florence, Marion, Sumter, Barnwell, Georgetown, Green_ 
ville, and other towns pay a local tax which, with the 
state tax, runs their schools nine or ten months each year, 
Greenville pays a local tax of two mills. There are the 
names of 1593 pupils on our school rolls this term. Of these 
862 are negroes. 

A paragraph in a paper informs me to-day that Sumter 
has decided, by a popular vote, to issue city bonds to build 
suitable houses for her public schools. Chester has voted 
$10,000 for a new school-heuse. Two years ago, Greenville 
put $20,000 in two new school-houses and furniture. 
Winnsboro and Rock Hill recently erected school houses 
at a cost of about $10,000 apiece. 

These figures show our progress : 


In 1877. Tn 1889. 
School Fund, $189,000 $560,000 
Number of Free Schools, 2,483 3,948 
Number of Teachers, 2,674 4,250 
Number of Pupils, 102,000 194,000 
Number of School-houses built 
during year, 25 103 
Cost of houses erected during 
year, $2,700 #29,800 
Value of all School-houses, $292,000 $343,000 


Wo. S. MORRISON, 
Supt. City Schools, Greenville, 8. C.- 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


(The ten geestions given in THE JouRNAL of February 22 were 
submitted to the training class of Supt. McCartney, at Hannibal, 
Mo., and at least two of the pupils. Miss Mattie Cramer and Miss 
Lillian L. Greene, gave some excellent replies. We print them in 
part herewith, without correction.) 

1. How do you know the knife is dull ? 

(a) Through the sense of touch, a sense-percept is made 
that the knife is dull. This sense-percept, by the action of 
memory, becomes a concept in the mind, and then we are 
said to know that the knife is dull. 

(b) I know that the knife is dull by deductive reasoning. 

Example: Knives that will not cut wood are dull. 
knife will not cut wood. Then, it is a dull knife. 

2. Can you know anything you have not seen, heard, 
smelled, tasted, or felt ? Why? 

(a) We know some things by a faculty of the mind called 
’ intuition, such as space, cause, time, and substance. 

(b) Because by the faculty of the mind, called intuition, 
we gain the necessary concepts of tim, space, cause, and 
substance, which are not gained through the senses. Also 
by the faculty of internal perception I perceive the acts, 
thoughts, and feelings of my own mind. 

8. How does a child first come to know anything ? 

(a) The first percept that a child has of anything is very 
weak, and as a result its concept is also; but by constant 
repetition of the object the percept is strengthened, and 
through it the concept. Then the child knows it. 

4. Sometimes you hear something you cannot recall, 
soon after you heard it, and you say, ‘‘It has gone from 
me.” What do you mean? 

(b) I mean that.memory has received the concept, and 
perhaps has retained it, but does not exert its power in 
recalling the concept. 

6. How do you know you are not.somebody else ? 

(b) Because people call me by my own name, and not. by 
some other person’s name, Also.if I prick my hand with 
a pin I know that it is my own hand, and not the hand of 
some other person. Also because I experience feelings of 


This sas? 


joy, pleasure, grief, sorrow, love, pain, etc., and know that 
I really have these feelings. 

(a) I can’t explain it, but I think it must be an intuitive 
idea, although not so called. An idea of self-existence. 

7. How do you determine the difference between a horse 
and a cow ? 

(b) By the sense of sight and by memory I have a vivid 
and complete concept of the horse and cow in my mind. I 
have noticed the difference in color, size, shape, and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of these two animals. When 
one of these animals is brought before the eye, I immedi- 
ately gain a percept of it, then a concept, next analyze, 
abstract, classify, and make a judgment that this animal 
is a horse or cow, as case maybe. 

8. What do you mean by ‘“* knowing a thing ”’ ? 

(b) I mean by “knowing a thing,’ that I have gained 
the concept through sense perception, internal perception: 
or intuition, anc that the concept is vivid and complete. 

9. Do you know anything ? What ? 

(a) I know those things from which vivid concepts have 
been formed in the mind either through sense-perception 
or intuition. 

10. How do you know that you know ? 

(a) I think it must be a higher act of the mind, that of 
acting on itself and finding what the mind is doing, and 
what there is in it. 

(b) My mind certifies the truthfulness and certainty of 
the concepts gained, through the faculties. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

In a recent JOURNAL is the question: ‘In teaching the 
words a and the to a first year grade, should they be pro- 
nounced 4 or ti, thé or thi?” 

Why attempt to teach the pronunciation of these words 
separately ? Take a little child to.the window and ask 
him what he sees, he will reply, @ horse, not 4 horse nor t 
horse. 

If he says, ‘‘See the horse run,’ he does not say thé horse 
or thii horse, but gives the word a sound indescribable 
when separated from the word with which it belongs. 

In reading it is seldom necessary to pronounce a or the 
by itself; if we aim to teach the child to read naturally, 
why teach an unnatural and stilted pronunciation ? 

Children of from ten to fourteen years of age, who had 
been taught to read by the 4 and t method, have come 
into my classes, and so careful were they to give the words 
these pronunciations, that their reading was most unnatu- 
ral, jerky, and strained. It required weeks of patient 
drill to teach them to pass lightly over these words, and 
give the natural pronunciation used in speaking. 

A little child when taking his first lesson in reading can 
be taught the cat, a ball, a hat, as easily as if the words 
are separated, and soon learns the different forms : a top, 
the top, a ball, the ball, etc. 

I invariably connect these a’s and the words with those to 
which they belong, by a dash, in writing upon the board. 
Thus the child always speaks them without a pause 
between, and gives the natural pronunciation. When 
children are taught to read a sentence in exactly the same 
way that they would speak it, we shall have in our schools 
more good reading and less of mere stilted pronouncing of 
words. GRACE LAWRENCE. 

Forge Village, Mass. 


THe BIRTHPLACE OF TWO PRESIDENTS.—In THE JOURNAL of 
Nov 23, 1889, under the bead of *- Question Box,” you ask, ** What 
town was the birthplace of two presidents?” You say John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams, were born in Braintree, Mass. 
Is this corr ct? 

Hobton, N.C J. D. E. 

Johnson’s cyclopedia says that John Adams was born in 
Braintree, Mass., Oct. 19, 1735. (O.S.) According to the 
same authority, John Quincy Adams was born in Brain- 
tree, July 11, 1767. 


PRONUNCIATION. — What is the correct pronunciation of Arkan- 


Ohio. a. B. G. 

Arkansaw, always, in every sense, and in all connec- 
tions. It is Arkansaw historically ; by usage it is Arkan- 
saw; and finally, the state’s legislature passed a bill 
unanimously endorsing the pronunciation Arkansaw. 


Grippe.—Please give pronunciation of La Grippe ? 

Plank:inton, 8. D. D. W. G. 

Consult a French grammar. The French term should 
not be nsed by Americans, because “the grip” is just as 
good English as “la grippe’’ is good French. We presume 
that you know how to pronounce “the grip”; that is all 
you need. Never use a foreign word when you have a 
native one that means the same thing. The book you 
want is published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


Puanrx.—What is the present capital of Arizona? 
Randviph, Kansas. L. F. 


It has been changed, quite recently, from Tucson to 
Phoenix. 





’ 


CORRESPONDENT wanted for the New York Educational 
Bureau in every town and county. Good pay to right 


parties. Write full particulars about your ability to find 
out and report Vacancies. H: 5. KELLOGG, 25 Clinton 





Place, ‘New York. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


AROUND THE WORLD.—The Canadian Pacific railway 
company, as soon as their new Pacific steamers are com- 
pleted, which will be November next, will carry an excur- 
sion party around the world. They estimate that the trip 
can be made in sixty-five days. Who recently made a trip 
around the world ? i 








THOMAS STARR KING’s STATUE.—A statue of Thomas 
Starr King, whose eloquence helped to prevent California 
from seceding from the Union in 1861, will be erected in 
Golden Gate park, San Francisco. How did the United 
States acquire California ? 





A STEAMSHIP Lost.—The British steamer Quetta on her 
way from Queensland to London foundered in the Torres 
straits, at the northern extremity of Australia. Over a 
hundred lives were lost. Locate these straits. 





RAILROAD TRAIN BURNED.—A train on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad at Lakeville, Ohio, was set on fire by the 
explosion of an oil tank. Three railroad men lost their 
lives. In what other way is oil carried across the country ? 

A TRIUMPH OF ENGINEERING.—The great cantilever 
bridge over the frith of Fourth at Edinburg was opened 
March 4, by the Prince of Wales. It is 8,091 -feet long. 
The longest span is 1,710 feet; that of the Brooklyn bridge 
is 1600 feet. What is the difference between a suspension 
and a cantilever bridge ? 





THE FRENCH IN AFRICA.—It was reported from Senegal 
that the king of Dahomey’s troops attacked the French 
forces at Atzebo. The natiyes were repulsed. The king- 
dom of Dahomey will probably be annexed to the French 
possessions in Africa. Where do the French hold author- 
ity in Africa now ? 





Six New STEAMERS.—The Hamburg, American, French, 
White Star, and Cunard steamship companies, are build- 
ing vessels, six in all, which will contest with the Inman 
ship, City of Puris, for the championship of the ocean. 
What is the fastest time made in crossing the Atlantic ? 





War IN East AFricA.—Eighteen mountain guns, fif- 
teen hundred rifles, and a flotilla of river boats are to be 
sent to Commissioner Weissmann to subdue the chieftain 
Buenahari. Why are the British jealous of the growing 
power of the Germans in Africa ? 





DESTRUCTIVE EARTHQUAKES.—Several earthquake shocks 
occurred in Kutais, a province of Asiatic Russia. Threo 
villages were destroyed. What part of Asia does Russia 
govern? For what is the country noted ? 





FLooD IN ARIZONA.—A dam across a stream in the 
neighborhood of Prescott broke flooding the valley below. 
About forty people were reported drowned. Name some 
other great floods. 





THE ConGo RAILROAD.—Work on the Congo railroad 
will be pushed vigorously as soon as the favorable season 
opens, when there will be gathered at Matadi and its envi- 
rons about 2,000 workmen. Tell what you know about 
railroad building. When was the first railroad built in 
the United States ? 


A SEAL ConTRAcT —The North American Commercial 
Company have made a contract with the United States 
government for the taking of fur seals for twenty years 
from May 1, 1890. The company has the exclusive right of 
taking fur seals on the islands of St. George and St. Paul 
in the Behring sea during that Suan What do you know 
about these islands ? 





MIRAGE IN OnIO.—On March 12 a remarkable mirage 
was seen at Ashland, UVhio. It appeared about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon in the western heavens, and was a clear 
and well-defined picture of a city, with allits buildings so 
distinctly visible that their different styles could easily be 
distinguished. Explain the phenomenon. 


GREAT BRITAIN’s LATEST CLAIM.— The British flag has 
been hoisted in the Shire district in Africa. The news 
caused great excitement in Portugal. Where is the Shire 
district ? What of the dispute ? 





THE FRENCH CABINET.—The cabinet resigned, and a new 
one was appointed, whose policy will be one of active 
work and political conciliation. Who lately made trouble 
for the Republic ? 





STRIKE IN ENGLAND.—One hundred thousand coal 
minérs are on strike in England. The price of coal is 
advancing rapidly. What would be the effect of stopping 
the coal supply ?. 


FIRE IN A MINE.—A disastrous explosion.took : 
the Morsa mine in Wales, and later the mine touk fire. 
The bodies of forty-three victims of the disaster were 
taken out, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


HERBERT SPENCER says: ‘‘ The men to whom in boy- 
hood information came in dreary tasks along with 
threats of punishment, and who were never led into 
habits of independent inquiry, are not likely to be stu- 
dents in after years; while those to whom it came in 
the natural forms, at the proper times, and who remem- 
ber its facts as not only interesting in themselves, but as 
the occasions of a long series of gratifying successes, are 
likely to continue through life that self-instruction 
commenced in youth.” 








THE kindergarten department of the National Associa- 
tion in 1888 heartily endorsed the Kindergarten Maga- 
zine of Chicago. It is a good paper, but the National 
Association should endorse no magazine, paper, corn- 
sheller, liver pill, or cook-stove. 

HARVARD COLLEGE seems to be in a flourishing cendi- 
tion. January 1, 1889, 825 students were in attendance. 
Only a small number have availed themselves of the per- 
mission to omit Greek in their preparation. The expen- 
diture was nearly a million in 1889. A club has been 
formed—the Foxcroft, where a student may get good 
food for 35 cents per day. His tuition will cost him $150 
per year. 


PROF. JOHN WARD DUNSMORE, conductor of the school 
of art, in Detroit, recently issued an order that all pupils 
must be punctual in attendance, or submit a written ex- 
cuse for their absence. Also that no pupil should chew 
gum during the sessions. An indignantion meeting was 
held by the young ladies. The president declared that 
the object of the meeting was to protest against British 
tyranny. (Prof. Dunsmore is a native of England.) By 
a unanimous vote, the young ladies decided that Prof. 
Dunsmore must go, or they would desert the school in a 
body. The directors of the Museum of Arts, have a long 
time contract with the principal, and the action of the 
young women places them in an unpleasant predicament. 
If the professor is retained the class willdesert. If he be 
removed, he will appeal to the courts to enforce payment 
of his salary during the time for which he was em- 
ployed. 

AT the young ladies’ seminary, in Charleston, West 
Virginia, one of the girls accused another of stealing. 
During the night the accused girl, with some of her 
chums, went and seized the offender, whipped her, and 
administered a coat of shoe polish on her bedy. (What 
will they say of this in England ?) 

WILL DuDLEY, son of the Rev. Dr. J. F. Dudley, pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., was hazed in a brutal manner by ten of his class- 
mates at the Washington high school. Dudley had 
been tardy on Friday afternoon, and his class was de- 
prived of a half hohday. So, after school, Joe Alexan- 
der, son of a member of the board of education ; George 
McGregor, son of the principal of the high school, and 
eight others, fell upon Dudley, dragged him down stairs, 
bumped his head against the walls, cuffed and punched 
him, and cut off close to the head a large patch of his 
hair. The hazers are to bearrested. Principal McGregor 
will probably have to go, as aresult. It seems that he 
has tolerated hazing for a long time. 

WILLtaM HypDE APPLETON, A. M., Ph. D., was elected 
president of Swarthmore College to succeed Edward H. 
Magill, LL.D., whose resignation after nineteen years of 
service, takes effect at tle next commencement. Dr. 
Appleton is a graduate of Harvard University, and has 
been professor of Gicek at Swarthmore since 1871. 

Tuomas C. Huaues, of Minneapolis, has invented an 
oven that can be raised to a heat of 500° in four minutes 
by means of electricity. By other means it has taken 
one hour and forty minutes. 


OF 17,986 books published in Germany last year, no 
less than 2,083 were educational—a larger number than 
were classed under any other head. 

Ix Northampton, Pa., the teachers’ institute recently 
discussed the question of supplementary reading. R. F. 
Teal recommended very highly aschool library, and sug- 
gested a number of appropriate books for such a library. 
As the body requires a variety of food for its noursh- 
ment, so the mind needs a variety of materials for 
thought. He dwelt on the bad influence of a corrupt 


literature, and the corresponding influence of good liter- 
ature. A. M. Paff discussed school savings banks. He 
favored them not because they taught hording and mis- 
erliness, but because by means of them children can 
learn something practical about business forms. A sys- 
tem of checks, endorsements, accounts, etc., should en- 
courage the turning over of money rather than contemp- 
tible “‘ close-fistedness.” This institute seems to have 
been unusually successful. 

From Isaac W. Reed, a colored teacher of Meherrin, 
Virginia, a subscriber to THE JOURNAL, we gather many 
interesting facts. He was instructed in the Petersburg 
Collegiate Institute, of which Prof. Johnson was princi- 
pal. His wages have been $40 per month—school in 
session five months; 70 pupils enrolled ; 12 in Fourth 
Reader. He reports an increased desire for industrial 
education. 





Rev. R. H. Quick, of England, has written an excel- 
lent article on John Sturm, for Education. Although 
his account is taken mostly from CLarles Stuart Parker's 
essays on a liberal education, it is full of Mr. Quick, as is 
everything he puts his pen to. It is this charming per- 
sonality that makes Mr. Quick so popular. ; 





THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY is full of en- 
thusiasm, since its formal establishment by the council 
of the university has been passed. Saturday is a busy 
day, although there are two lectures each Thursday, one 


on Friday by Dr. Allen. The program for Saturday of 
this week, March 22, is as follows: At 10 a. M. a Quiz 
Subject, The Essential Points in Compayre. At 1l a.m. 
a lecture—subject: The Progress of Civilization, Syn- 
chronal with the Growth of Realism. At the same hour 
another lecture will be delivered on ‘* Applied Psychol- 
ogy.” At 12M., Dr. Cook, of Rutgers College, will deliver | 
a lecture on ‘‘The Co-ordination of Studies,” to which | 
all teachers are invited. At 1 P.M. there will be a 
Quiz: Subject, ‘ Criticism of Spencer’s Educational The- 
ories.” This will make a busy day. The examinations 
will commence the first week in May. All candidates 
for degrees must prepare a thesis containing not less 
than 5.000 words in type-written characters. This thesis 
must be presented at the time of the examination. It is 
expected that an important meeting will be held on 
April 12, at which Dr. MacCraken will preside, to con- 
sider the future work of this school. An ample endow- 


been made. 
More and more the importance of this movement is 
seen. New York City is an admirable place for gradu- 


ate study, and there are many teachers of some experi- 
ence, who will delight to turn aside for.a year or two to 
study the higher departments of their work so as to be 
better prepared to become professional instructors. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Essex county, N. J., 
teachers held at the Dodd street schvol-house, March 15, 
an address was delivered by Prof. Amos M. Kellogg, on 
‘What County Assocjations of Teachers may do to 
Help Teaching become a Profession.” He said : 

‘* Teachers are now divided into professional and sub- 
professional. In every county there are some of the 
former class, and these may unite to form an organiza- 
tion, a county training school for the instruction of the 
others. . They will select a faculty from among them- 
selves at the outset, which, with the county superinten- 
dent at the head, will lay out a cuurse of study. Those 
belonging to the third grade, for example, will have a 
course of study and lessons assigned, and so of the other 
grades. These grades of classes will meet once each 
month, at least, and spend the Saturday in (1) reciting 
the lessons assigned at the last meeting ; (2) witnessing 
skilful class teaching ; (3) hearing lectures on the theory 
and practice of teaching. In the vacation these classes 
should receive careful instruction by a normai graduate 
for a month in the ‘summer session’ of the county 
training school. , 

** Of course all this will be crude, but it will be work in 
the right direction. It is the best that can be done for 
teachers who must teach all ot the time. But it is sur- 
prising what can be done when work is directed by a 
purpose. It is believed thut each of these grades could 
by earnest effort advance one step each year. In one 
year the first grade would be prepared to labor fora 
state certificate and thus become professional teachers. 
ln a fow years a great acpession to the ranks of profes- 
sional teachers would take place. 

“The course of study is. important; it should be that 
adopted by the riormal schools. A company of teachers 





by Dr. Allen and another by Dr. Shimer ; also a lecture |, 


ment is needed, towards which a good beginning has | 


who should strive to go forward upon fixed lines would 
thus attain to professional fitness.” 

Supt. Davis hoped the plan would induce some means 
of instruction tor the professional teacher. Of the 180 
teachers in Essex county 125 had already reached 
that grade and were anxious to go farther. 

Mr. Majory moved the appointment of a committee to 
take up the matter and report at the next meeting. 

THE Connecticut summer school will convene July 8 
to 23, at Suffield, twelve miles north of Hartford. Better 
and pleasanter accommodations can be secured there 
than at Niantic, where the school was formerly held. 





MaRIA MITCHELL, the late professor of astrenomy at 
Vassar College, by personal solicitation had raised $5,000 
to endow a chair of astronomy. The alumne have in- 
creased the sum to over $25,000, leaving about $15,000 
still to be raised. 


NEWS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 





Prussia.—What gigantic classes some teachers in Prus- 


sia have. is seen from these facts. In half-day schools 
were taught, by one teacher, 184 children in Alt-Dieters- 
dorf, 215 in Baudach, 198 in Krinitz, 224 in Rauno, 209 
in Sielow, 273 in Albrechtsdorf. 

Taught by two teachers were 

279 in Alt-Karbe, 277 in Blumbe rg, 262 in Gr. Breesen, 
298 in Starzeddel, 309 in Nehesdorf, 307 in Kolkwitz, 
284 in Witzen, 365 in Slamen. 

The country schools in 51 districts had on an average 
more than one hundred children to the teacher. Among 
them were some in which the average rose to 130 and 
140. 

The cityeof Erfurt recently opened a new school-house 
which has 56 classrooms (! !), two rooms for the teachers, 
one.for teachers’ meetings, one for the library; it has 
arrangements for bathing in the basement, and a gym- 
nasium 44 feet long, which can be changed into a large 
hall, to be used on festive occasions. 


JAPAN.—The Japanese government,sometime ago, con- 
cluded to adopt the Roman alphabet, in order to put 
an end to the seemingly interminable discussion concern- 
ing this question. A commission eonsisting of four 
Japanese and two European scholars was ordered to 
show how this could be done. This commission now 
publishes a dictionary printed with Japanese and Roman 
letters; simultaneous with this a pe riodical Appears 
ao in Roman letters exclusively. The ‘‘ Romaji 

* (Society for Romanizing Japanese) has over 4,000 
ae ali more or less educated people. 


: 281 children in Staffede, 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


THE CHILDREN’S LipRARY.—We wish our city readers 
would take an afternoon to visit the reading room for 
the very youngest school childien, at 590 Seventh Ave- 
nue. We can promise them an interesting sight. Low 
tables are covered with picture papers and magazines, 
surrounded by eager groups of girls and boys under 
twelve years of age. At the book shelves there are con- 
stant demands for histories of our own country. ‘ The 
Boys of °76” and ‘‘ The Boys of 61” are favorites, and 
the calls for “‘ Eight Cousins,” “ Little Women,,’ “ The 
Story of Liberty,” have received disappointing answers 
so far as the library does not possess these volumes. 
Books and money are very much needed just now to 
levelop the work that bas proved a decided good among 
the poor children. Teachers in the primary schools in 
the poorer quarter of the city can testify to the whole- 
some influence the Children’s Library has already exer- 
cised, A ready interest now, in its time of need, will do 
much to continue this work. 

In the post-graduate department of philosophy, in 
Columbia College, courses of lectures are given, in 
alternate years, upon the “ Science of Education,” and 
the “‘ History of Education.” There are also courses in 
philosophy, psychology, and ethics, treatment being 
always historical and deductive. A seminarium is this 
year studying ‘‘ Space and space-perception.” The post- 
graduate courses at Columbia, founded upon German 
nrodels, begin at the conclusion of the junior coliege 
year. The facilities for higher study are perhaps greater 
than at any other American university. 

DurtnG March and April, John Fiske, of Cambridge, 
is.to deliver a course of six lectures at the College for 
the Tr-ining of Teachers, No. 9 University Place, upon 
the discovery of America. On Friday, March 21, at 
3:30 P. M., the course began with a discussion of 
“Pre Columbian America,” including the voyages of 
Bjarne, Lief Ericsson, and others. 





Salt rheum and all skin diseases are cured by Mood's Sarsa- 
parilla. Sold by a)! druggists. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. Ina 
New and Practical Form. By S. M. Macvane. New 
York: Effingham Maynard & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 392 pp. 
The aim of Prof. Macvane, in preparing this work, has 

evidently been to make the “‘ dismal science”’ attractive to 

his classes at Harvard University. We should be inclined 
to think that he has succeeded. There is a directness of 
argument, an air of reality, about the writing that makes 
one realize, in reading, that this ‘‘Science of Political 
Economy” is not a mass of abstract figuring and reason- 
ing, but a collection of living truths about matters that 
come home to every man livingin society. The author has 
not hesitated to make references to current events, and 
draw illustrations from local surroundings, wherever these 
can vivify his text; instead of supposing an island in the 
middle of the sea (that favorite device of most econom- 
ists), he takes these United States of America for his appli- 
cation of principles. Thus of the productiveness of labor, 
he shows that the four conditions necessary to high pro- 
ductiveness (namely, the intelligence and health of the 
laborer; the character of his surrounding, natural wealth 
in soil, mines, climate, etc. ; advancement in the arts, in- 
ventions, and discoveries of a people ; and the organization 
of industry, management of capital, etc.—and to these four 
we should add a wholesome form of government) are all 
present in a remarkable degree in the United States, 





where, for these reasons, labor is exceptionally produc- 
tive, and therefore exceptionally well-paid. if. Mac- 
vane, having bound himself to eschew the “ political” 


question, Protection vs. Free Trade, does not draw an 
moral from this explanation of American high wages. He 
gives, however, some of the arguments on each side of the 
~~ of protection in another chapter; but we fail to 

nd there this refutation of the claim that protection 
maintains the standard of American wages, The author 
must have found it difficult to put forth some of the pas- 
sages in this chapter. But He has stated both sides very 
clearly, and one can only judge of his own opinions b 
some of the fundamental truths that he happily an 
tersely illustrates in other parts of the work. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. By Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay. The Riverside Literature series. ew York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. Paper. 118 pp. 15 cents 


POEMS AND PROSE PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF LONG- 
FELLOW. Same Series. 12mo. Paper. Illustrated. 108 
pp. 30cents. Same Publishers. 

The editor of the Lays remains unnamed, but he has 
done his work carefully and his discretion in what is not 
done, is quite as ~ we yp his judgment in the tew 
notes he has added. Miss Josephine E. Hodgdon, who 
compiles the Longfellow “for reading and recitation,’’ has 
taken no liberties with the text, and has used the scissors 
with reasoning and care, 30 that sages quoted are com- 
plete in sense, yet not toolong. We notice the interposi- 
tion of the word “cLAss” in “The Building of the Ship,” 
but find no further ‘“‘arrangements”’ for schools or recita- 
tions. The illustrations are of the usual kind, and the 
pages are neat, although some of them are rather expres- 


sionless. In the “ Lays” of Macaulay are included “Hora- 
tius,” “Lake Regillus,’”’ “ Virginia,” and the “ Prophecy 
of Ca ys’; four poems that should be familiar to every 


school boy and girl in the land, by reason of their charm, 
their grace, their subject matter, and their language. 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES INTO THE NATURAL HISTORY 
AND GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTRIES VISITED DURING THE 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD oF H. M. S. BEAGLE. By 
Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R.S. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 8vo. Cloth. 570 pp. $5.00. 


The Journal of Darwin remains as it was when first pub- 
lished fifty wy ago; its value,in many ways will never 
change. ‘ The Descent of Man,’’ a more notable book, in- 
deed an epoch-making work, has, nevertheless, shown 
signs of late, of some degree of obsolescence in the face of 
the deeper researches made by the German followers of its 
author; but this account of the voyage around the world 
cannot lose its value, its charm, or, in most matters, its 
authority, no matter how maay others may enter the dif- 
ferent fields that it occupies. This is true in spite of cer- 
tain matters in which other theories than those of Darwin 
are now generally accepted ; for example, the formation of 
coral reefs. In preparing so worthy an edition as this 
with its fine illustrations and excellent workmanship. it 
might have been well, perhaps, to note, here and there, the 
results of investigations su uent to these, in so far as 
they render the text less implicitly to be relied upon. This 
edition deserves to be the standard for this country for 
many years to come. ‘ 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND STYLE. By Theodore W. 
Hunt, Ph.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 123 
mo. Cloth. 300 pp. 


Prof. Hunt’s plan seems to be different from that usually 
adopted. It is, of course, for advanced students, and for 
these we should think the course a good one. After an in- 
troductory chapter upon the value of literary studies, the 
author procceds to various styles of legen te defining, 
explaining, criticising, and exemplifying each Style in a 
separate chapter. us are considered the intellectual, 
literary, impassioned, popular, critical, tic, satirical, 
and humorous styles. e enjoy especially the chapter 
upon the popular style, with its almost mathematical dem- 
onstration that the writing most easily understood is the 
best writing. Miss Mitford, dear old lady, who acted as 
mentor to Elizabeth Barrett in her earlier days, told her to 
select the stupidest person of her acquaintance, and e 
every written sentence suited to the -y oy--w of that 
person. Prof. Hunt does not repeat this advice, but he 
shows that it is an absolute fact that the three books of 
our literature (omitting the Bible and the prayer-book) 
that have the largest percentage of native terms, are the 
three that are most widely read, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Gulliver’s Travels. The most pop- 
ular American book was purposely written “down to the 
level” of the middle clays, to whom it was meant to 
ap . “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” quite ranks with the other 
three, and these four are classics as well as popular books. 
Could a moral be pointed more plainly ? e@ two specific 
chapters of this volume are upon tthew Arnold and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. The latter we find valuable. We 
suggest to the author that the writer most worthy of study 








marvelous English, marvelous in its range, its force, its 
vitality, the command of manner, and the choice of words, 
is Robert Louis Stevensun, In ten years his work will be 


| @ basis Of much of the discussion of style that — 
be loo! u 


in the studies of literature. His essa 
on as supreme models, and we Prof, Hunt wo 
study them in another chapter of this work. 


for Use in Connection with 
By Helen F, 
Covers. 
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FRAcTIoNs. Color Di 
the Teacher’s Manual of Objective Work. 
Page. New York: Ginn Co. 8vo. 
— Edition. Same, Teacher’s Edition. 35 cen 
each. 


The editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL receive, upon an 
average, perhaps three requests each week in the year, for 
an explanation of the methods by which certain of the 
knotty questions in fractions can be explained to children, 
“sf Lads do zon invert the denominator?” “How shall I 
exp addition of fractions?” ‘ Why is of the sign of 
a ?” Soit goes, week after week. Fractions, 
we believe, can be understood thoroughly by children who 
have used the disc system under a competent teacher. 
Miss Page’s contribution is in the form of some very well- 
graded illustrations of discs, divided a | shading and by 
colors into various fractional parts. he questions are 
asked graphically, not by means of figures, Everything 
seems to be made simple. 


History oF Ecypt’' By F. C. H. Wendel, Ph.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 32mo. Cloth. 160 pp. 


The widespread interest in Egyptian history that has 
been aro in this country during the past winter, 
owing to’ the presence and lectures of Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, creates a natural desire for a brief, yet scholar] 
~— of the story of the kingdom of the Nile, so far as it 
is known to us asa result of the discovery of the Rosetta 
stone. This volume of the series of ‘‘ History Primers,” 
therefore, though it concerns matters that occurred a few 
thousand } a ago, mee be said to be timely and appro- 
priate, as it seems to be thorough and trustworthy. 


MAGAZINES. 


The April Scribner's will contain an, article by Frederick W. 
Whitridge, lecturer in the school of Political Science of Columbia 
College, upon “The Citizen's Rights as a Householder.” Mr. 
Whitrid , we presume, will point out the fact, little known out- 
side of student-circles, that our boasted American liberty does not 
give us as many rights as some European “ despot’sms” afford 
their “ subjects.”” An example of our own will illustrate this. A 
resident of Harlem, New York, has a house on a hill; a street is 
graded in front of it, but forty feet below its level. The public 
cuts its street, and leaves his house absolutely inaccessible. He 
must * come down,” and at his own expense. In Germany the 
city would pay him for all the injury thus done to his property, 
or would pay for necessary alterations. In America, so far from 
this, he is assessed a share of the cost of opening the street, and 
must pay for laying its sidewalk ! 

Other articles in Scribner’s will be “The Electric Railway,” by 
Joseph Wetz'er ; “* Co-operative Home-winning,” by W. A. Linn; 
and * Wagnerian Extremist,” by William F. Apthorp. —s 
reading will be afforded in “The New Methuselah,” by 
and Building News announces a contin- 


Orne Jewett, and other short articles. 
The American A 
things that make it one of the most 


uation of the feast of 

artistic of periodicals. e photogravure of the “ Fountain of St. 
George,” Lubeck, is one of Phe best things of the kind we have 
seen. 

Harper's for April pursues the even tenor of its way, most of 
the contributors, of both letter-press and illustrations ng old 
friends. Andrew Lang discusses, and E. A. Abbey pictures, 
Merchant of Venice ;” R. R. Bowker continues the American In- 
dustries series, with “‘ A Suit of Clothes,” and Alfred Parsons illus- 
trates Wordsworth’s “Not Love, Not War.” Anme Trumbull 
Slosson, Mary G. McClelland, and Geraldine Bonner contribute 
short stories, which, taken together, run over the whole emotiona! 
gamut from the ic to the comic. 

The production of Ernest Reyer’s new opera, “ Salammbo,” at 






Brussels, is the most important musical event that has thus far 
happened this year in Europe. A comprehensive account of this 
remarkable work, together with the estimates ye upon it by 
the best European c a personal sketch of the com r, por- 
trait of him, and a reproduction of the music of one of the gems 
of the score, constitute the leading of The Transatlantic 
of March 15. “ Salammbo,” the is one of the 
most remarkable works of fiction have produced 
it resembles 


Tn the opportunities it affords a musical 
* Aida.” 


The April Century has for piece de resiste 
Joseph Jefferson's autobiography. 
those in ished tq number, the im 
accomp : ualiy good, 

Hy letters from Japan. nm and brush seem equally at home 
in his hands. “The Fur Seal Islands” will pape 
He wy Charles yi hery who is said to know all about the matter. 
“The Old Poetic Guild in Ireland,” is the subject of a curiously 
illustrated paper br Caring de Kay, who, for years, has made a 
study of I lore. The cuts include drawings by Alexan- 
er r. 


The March number of the Quiver contains a good deal of inter- 
Mieed, Ulewiags ated 


esting readin; ter. The author ot “ How 
on 
Sivas mingting 


nce the continuation of 


g@ moat 
ied” contributes a brief 
curses, and there is the usual 
amusement in the rest of the articles. 
Grant Allen opens the English lilustrated Magazine by telling 
about “A Submerged Village” in northern Wales, in an article 
that abounds in picturesqueness and queer-looking words. Then 
Henry Vassall ussess foot-ball, the game that is superseding 
all others in + amyl in English and American co . AD 
article upon ridge over the Forth, makes the stupendousness 
A vast Sasesehing more evident than it has been, heretofore, to 
) reader. 


er. 

The March Bulleton of the Torrey Botanical Club, contains a 
variety of matter of interest to botanists. One of its valuable 
teatures is oat, like the other publications issued under the 
charge of the Columbia professors, its book-reviews and index to 
current special literature, are thorough and scientific. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SORIBNER & WELFOKD’S spring announcements include “ Tilus- 
trated Biographies of the Great Artists,” and “ Elementary His- 
tory of Art, Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting.” 

HovuGuHrTon, MIFFLIN & Co.’s publication, ** The New Eldorado,” 
in which M. M. Ballou describes what he saw in Alaska last sum- 
mer, and which is full of information about that interesting 
country, has passed to the second edition. 

8. C. Griegs & Co. have in press “ A Digest of English and 
American Literature,” being the last work completed previous to 
the death of its author, Prof. A. H. Welsh. 

Lze & SHEPARD, Boston, will soon publish “ Stories of the Civil 
War,” adapted for supplementary reading, by Albert F. Blaisdell, 
A.M. The work wil! be uniform with “ Stories of American His- 





in this way—the man who to-day is producing the most 


tory,” “ Nobje Deeds of our Forefathers,” and “The Boston Tea 
Party, 





blessi 
ng of preaching and 








March 22, 1890.: 











Txuompsoxn, Brown & Co., Boston, publish Sawyer’s “ Natural 
History Card," having pictures of many animals for which the 
teacher will find many uses. 

Ginn & Co. number among recent publications “ Seymour’s 
School Diad,” “Tilden’s Common School Song Reader,” and 
* Russell’s Chromatic Chart.” “ Elements of Structural and Sys 
tematic Botany,’ by Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph.D., will be 
pubhshed in April. 

D. Lotnrop CoMPANY have issued a unique book by Miss Anna 


ts | Barrows on eggs—not a cook-book, but an “ egg-book.” 


THE SCRIBNERS announce for publication Dr. Philip Schaff’s 
book of essays, “ Literature and Poetry.” 





TOOLS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





We give here the second, or reverse, view of the mani- 
kin described March 8, on the page following this. This 
manikin forms one of the devices that we intend to 
describe once a fortnight in this place: but what we wrote 
about: it got over on the advertising pages through a 
mistake of the printer. 

This cut gives the several important organs dissected 
separately—eye, ear, tooth, kidney, brain, etc. There 
are special views of the stomach, eye and thorax, as 
affected by alcohol and cigarette smocking. For a full 
description of the standard manikin see THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, March 8, page 161. 
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This week we present a matter of smal! cost and small 
compass, but of great importance in helping-to make a 
school-child neat and clean. It is a little arrangement 
of rubber, for cleaning slates, made so as to hold a moist 





sponge without soiling the fingers or wetting the desk. 
When not in use it stands on the desk, sponge-hole up- 
wards ; to use it, it is held just.as a sponge might be, 
except that it can do no harm, as a sponge may. It can 
be cleaned without any trouble, and is altogether a cap- 
ital device. It is sold for 45 cents a dozen, and the 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co, are to be congratulated 
upon having put forth so serviceable an article. 





No WONDER IT IS PoPpULAR.—The appointments of the famous 
New York and Chicago Vestibule Limited, via the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, correspond m elegance and 
luxury with those of a first-class family hotel. 

The convenience of arriving at Grand Central Station, largest 
and finest passenger station in America, and the only one in the 
city of New York, is another advantage enjoyed enclusively by 
patrons of the New York Central. 

This great four-track Trunk Line is unsurpassed for safety, 
comfort, and the speed of its splendid trains, 
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CAN ANIMALS UNDERSTAND US? 

Animals certainly know what we say when we talk to 
them. 

The Boston Record give a story that illustrates this. 

There is a dog we are acquainted with, Lion by name. 
During the call of a lady the other day, Lion came in, 
lay down on the parlor carpet and shut his eyes. The 
visitor said : 

“‘What a handsome dog you have!” 

(Lion opened one eye.) 

“‘ Yes,” said his mistress, ‘he is a very good dog, and 
takes good care of the children.” 

(Lion now opened the other eye and waved his tail to 
and fro along the carpet.) 

“‘ When the baby goes out he always goes with her, 
and I feel sure then that no harm can come to her.” 

(Lion’s tail thumped up and down violently on the 
carpet.) 

“* And he is so gentle to them all, and such a playmate 
and companion that we would not take a thousand dol- 
lars for him.” 

(Lion’s tail now went up and down, to and fro and 
round and round, plainly showing his delight. 

** But,” said his mistress, ‘‘ Lion has one fault.” 

(No movement now of Lion’s tail ; there is an appear- 
ance of great concern on his face.) 

‘* He will come in here with dirty feet and lie down 
on the carpet, when I have told him timeand again that 
he mustn’t do it.” 

(Lion rises with an air of shame, and slinks out of the 
room, with his tail down.) 

After reading this let the teacher call for examples 
from the pupils. He will be surprised to find they have 
noticed a great many evidences of intelligence in ani- 
mals, 


aie 
~e 


WHERE WE OUGHT TO DO BUSINESS. 





South of the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande there 
are 50,000,000 people, who consume annually $475,000,000 
worth of merchandise. 

Our total exports to Mexico, West Indies, Central and 
South America, in 1888, were $71,938,181, and our imports 
from the same countries were $181,058,966. 





In 1888 our exports to South America were $29,579,227, 
and our imports were $84,356,398. 

In 1888 our exports to Brazil were $7,137,208, and our 
imports from Brazil were $53,710,234. 

The Argentine Republic imports yearly over $100,000,900; 
of this vast sum the United States sells them less than 
$7,000,000. 

Brazil imports yearly over $105,000,000; of this amount 
the United States sells them less than $8,000,000. 

By some American ship-owners it is claimed that one 
reason other nations are able to secure to their respective 
countries the furnishing of the goods themselves in such 
enormous quantities, is that Great Britain pays her steam- 
ships $5,000,000, France pays hers $4,500,000, and Germany 
pays hers $4,000,000 annually. 

A good many think the United States should follow this 
plan. Teachers, ask your pupils what they think of this? 

THE weight of the smoke-cloud which daily hangs over 
London has been estimated to amount to about 50 tons of 
solid carbon, and 250 tons of carbon in the form of hydro- 
carbon and carbonic-oxide gases. Calculated from the 
actual result of tests, the value of coal wasted in smoke 
amounts to ten million dollars. The cost of cartage on 
this wasted coal is calculated to be one million dollats, 
requiring the unnecessary passage of about 1,500,000 
horses through the streets. This adds seriously to the cost 
of street cleaning and repairing. Then there is the cost of 
taking away the extra ashes, two hundred thousand 
dollars per year. Summing it all up, the direct and indi- 
rect cost of waste coal may be set down at twenty million 
dollars. All this has been urged in order to induce the 
invention of some stove that will burn all the coal and 
have no smoke. C&n it be done ? 


A VERY successful 'teacher says: ‘There is no part of 
my professional career that I look back upon with more 
pleasant satisfaction than the practice I always pursued in 
giving, each Friday morning, familiar talks on such sub- 
jects as would conduce to make my pupils happier: and 
better men. I have been fully assured of the benefit 
resulting to many of my pupils from letters received and 
conversations I have had with past members of the school 
who uniformly write or say : ‘Much of what I studied in 
school is forgotten, but the words then spoken are treas- 
ured and remembered, and they have influenced and ever 
wili influence me while life lasts.’ ’’ 





Do you have a child begin the study of arithmetic by 
learning to define arithmetic, quantity, number, digit, 


notation, numeration, subtrahend, minuend? etc. Are 
the first lessons in grammar to define grammar, orthogra- 
phy, etymology, syntax, prosody, noun, common noun, 
proper noun, abstract noun, gender, person, case? etc. 
This is simply horrible. Many a child has been able to 
defire monosyllable, and at the same time not able to 
select a monosyllable from a page of his reader! Teachers, 
are you net deceived? Does this thing go on in your 
school ? If so, call it a school no longer. 


Rev. EpWARD THRING had a theory upon which he 
worked. His main principle was simple enough—that 
every boy is good for something, and that education 
means to help him to find out what he is good for, and to 
make the very best of him without making the capacity of 
one boy the standard of another. The principle sounds 
almost too obvious for statement. And yet to put it into 
consistent practice, would be to sweep away the very last 
relic of cram, to change test by examination out of all 
recognition, and to transform a public school from a place 
for polishing éxceptionally clever boys into one for making 
the best of every boy individually, whatever might be the 
quantity or the quality of his brains. 





EDWARD EVERETT said: ‘“‘ To read the English language 
well, to write with dispatch a neat legible hand, and be 
master of the first rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose of 
at once, with accuracy, every question of figures which 
comes up in practice—I call this a good education. And if 
you add the ability to write pure, grammatical English, I 
regard it as an excellent education. These are the tools. 
You can do much with them, but you are helpless without 
them. They are the foundation; and unless you begin 
with these, all your flashy attainments, a little geology, 
and all other ologies and osophies are ostentatious rub- 
bish.” 


DURING the recent epidemic of influenza, the Turks alone 
of all the nations in Europe escaped the visitation of it, 
which is ascribed by several prominent physicians to the 
fact that they never, under any circumstances remove 
their fez or turban. The medical faculty of Vienna, after 
a careful investigation into the matter, have issued an 
official declaration to the effect that its prevalence has been 
largely attributable to the frequent doffing of hats in the 
street. The great majority of the victims belonged to the 
male sex, and there were few cases among the soldiers 





who do not remove their hats when saluting. 





TWO SPLENDID NEW PREMIUMS. 





FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS. 


There is a grand idea spreading all over the country to place in every school a 
man 


handsome American Fiag. This can be used in 
decoration, or the flag-pole on the national holidays,for c 
ism that is so needed in of th 


have secured them by sending in clubs. 
one of these flags in each school in his county as far as 


e country settled largely by foreigners. In our 
premium list last October, we offered two flags as premiums, and a number of schools 
A prominent Co. Supt. in Kansas is placing 
possible. 
for three. We have recently made arrangements with a large manufacturer to 


A NEW 


ys—at receptions, for In our premium 


utivating a spirit of patriot- 
number bought and 


His first er was 


furnish flags for school use at a large di t from regular prices. There are three 
qualities : : 
No. 1. Best Bunting Flags, 42 Stars, Sewed Stars and Stripes. 
No. 2. 2nd quality Bunting, 42 Stars, Sewed Stars and Stripes.| xo. NAME. 
No. 3. Muslin Flags, Bright and Fast Colors, with Sewed Stars.| 7 Fluorite 
There are cheaper flags than No. 3 quality, but we could not récommend them. 2 Malachite 
= x ee a 3 Amethyst 
No.1 No. 2 No. 8 42 Galenite 
Quatity. Quality. ity. 
2x3 _—Si feet. ~ $1.20 2, ¢ Baige 
3x6 ‘“ $ 3.50 5 §. 3 = 6 Delano 
5x8 “ 5.25 8§ $450 7 3 3.25 658| 7 Pyrite 
6x9 “ 5.75 10% 5.00 8 4.00 6 > 8 Rock Crystal 
emt i* 8.00 12 3 675 103 600 8 3] 9 Calcite 
8x12 “ 9.50 15 S 7.60 13 6.00 10 . |10 Wood Jasper 
74x16“ 10.75 1738 F iS 11 Opal 
10x15“ 12.00 21 §& 18 & 7.00 - 14 &|42% Sphaterite (Blende) 
9xIs  “ 13.50 238 $ 8.00 15 Hy 
10x20 “ 17.50 28° 14.50 24° 10.00 17° It is packed in a 





We can also furnish sets of 12 or 24 small 


TUTE subscribers. 
or as premiums, 


flags of different nations ; also silk 
Prices on application. If flag is wanted in a hurry send order by telegrapb. 
When cash is sent with order we allow 10 per cent. discount 
‘from above prices, to-schools. 
Any flag sent as a premium for clubs of new subscribers to Taz INSTITUTE or 
-TROVE, as indicated above. JOURNAL subscriptions counted as two InstTI- 


As will be seen above, we make the best offers ever made on flags for either cash, 


OUR 





50 minerals in a beautiful polished chestnut wood box. 


we have ever seen for twice the money. 
We have now ready a new set called the 


THE “AGASSIZ” MINERAL COLLECTION, No. 1. 


with cotton to prevent breakage. 


SET OF MINERALS. 


list last fall we offered an entirely new set of 
A large 
It is by far the best thing 

The price is only $1.75. 


all are delighted. 


COPYRIGHT 

LOCALITY. 

St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
Arizona Territory 


1890. 

CHEMICAL NAMES. 
Calcium Fluoride 
Copper Carbonate 


Guanajuato, Mexico Silicon Di-oxide 


Joplin, Mo. Lead Sulphide 

Wyoming Territory Silicon Di-oxide 

Sing Sing, N. Y. Calcium Magnesium Carbonate 
Colorado Iron Di-sulphide 

Middleville, N. Y. Silicon Di-oxide 

St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. Calcium Carbonate 


Arizona Territory Silicon Di-oxide 


Mexico liydrous Silicon Di-oxide 
Joplin, Mo. Zinc Sulphide 

beautiful little polished, chestnut wood box, 
Price, postpaid, only 35 cents. 


CREAT OFFER. 


We offer to teachers who will get up a club of two or over 
new subscribers to TREASURE-TROVE, or INSTITUTE, one box free, 
postpaid, for every such subscriber. 
furnish each pupil in your school with the paper for a year, and 
this beautiful box of minerals. 


Here is a grand chance to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, Educational Publishers, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The modern revolution in the teaching 
of numbers has called out several excellent 
text-books on the subject; none of them 
better, however. than one just issued by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, 
entitled Numbers Universalized, an ad- 
vanced algebra, by David M. Sensenig, 
M.S., Professor of Mathematics, State 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Itisa 
complete algebra for advanced classes, 
embracing all the algebraic subjects usual- 
ly taught in preparatory and scientific 
schools and colleges. It is volume IV. of 
eg Mathematical Series, which also 
includes, Numbers Illustrated, a primary 
arithmetic ; Numbers Applied, a complete 
arithmetic, and Numbers Symbolized, an 
elementary algebra. Part I. includes in- 
tegral quantities, algebraic fractions, sim- 
ple equations, theory of exponents and 
radicals, equations of the second degree, 
intermediate equations and ineyualities; 
ratio, theory of limits, proportion, varia- 
tion, logarithms, progressions, interest, 
annuities, and permutations and combina- 
tions. Part II. includes serial functions, 
complex numbers, theory of functions, 
theory of equations, and determinants and 
probabilities, with a supplementary dis- 
cussion of continued fractions and the 
theory of numbers. 





The attention of teachers everywhere is 
being turned toward two important text- 
books, recently issued by Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 715 Market street, 
Philadelphia. These are the Primer of 
Scientific Knowledge, and First Steps in 
Scientific Knowledge, by Paul Bert, Ex- 
minister of Education in France, and 
Professor at La Faculte des Sciences de 
Paris. Adapted and Arranged for Ameri- 
can Schools, by W. Greene, M.D., 
Professor of age wen | in the Philadelphia 
Central High School. 








Teachers ev here will be concerned 
to know that the School and College Bu- 
reau, of Elmhurst, Ill., already have on 
their books over two hundred vacancies 
for September, many of them from former 
patrons. They are for college presidents 
and professors, for superintendents and 
principals, for high school and grade 
teachers, for specialties in music, art, elo- 
cution, commercial branches, &c. Their 
vacancies are direct from employers. Send 
for their manual. New vacancies come in 
daily. Address, C. J. Albert, manager. 


Among the best bocks recently published 
are three of those in the Eclectic Series of 
Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Company, 
Cincinnati, O. These three are the New 
Eclectic History of the United States, by 
M. E. Thalheimer, re-written and much 
simplified to better adapt it to school use ; 
Waddy’s Composition and Rhetoric, with 
copious exercises in both criticism and 
construction, by Virginia Waddy, teacher 
of rhetoric in the Richmond, Va., High 
School, and Ray’s Complete Alge- 
bra to accompany Ray’s Mathematical 
Series, by George W. Smith, Woodward 
High School, Cincinnsti, a one-book 
course in Algebra, sufficiently full for the 
high school and usual college curriculum. 


Good looks are more enviable than a 
fat purse. A fine complexion,with smooth, 
soft skin is something that every woman 
can — If you want these, men- 
tion TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE and send four 
stamps for sample of Packer's Tar Soap, to 
The Packer Mfg. Co., 100 Fulton street, 
N. Use it every night with warm 
water and wash-cloth, and you will be 
gratified with soft smooth skin and im- 
proved complexion. Packer’s Tar Soap 
may be used on the face with confidence. 
lt is absolutely pure, mild, and grateful to 
the senses; is highly recommended for 
washing the delicate skin of infants, and 
in treatment of skin and scalp diseases. 





Experiments in physics is one of the 
i pursuits in our advanced 
schools. Teachers and educators make 
continual application to Messrs. Eimer & 
Amend, of 305 Third avenue, New York, 
importers and manufacturers of Chemical 
Apparatus, and chemically pure chemi- 
cals. This house makes a specialty of 
supplying chemists, colleges, schools and 
laboratories, with the best goods at lowest 
rices. Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion 
Ponsiaces are a specialty in their manufac- 
ture. 


What can be more “ grateful” and com- 
forting on these cold March days—and 
equally during the warm days which will 
soon be upon us—than a cup of fragrant 
tea? The Great American Tea Co., of 31 
Vesey street, New York, offers to all lovers 
of fine teas,‘a chance of a life-time in 
premiums and discounts to introduce and 
get orders for new teas just received, 
picked from the select tea gardens of 
China and Japan, none but the highest 
grade leaf being used. All guaranteed 
absolutely pure. Handsome new premi- 
ums of imported china, lamps, etc., given 
away with orders. 


Teachers have a natural fondness for 
the old and standard text-books which 
have stood the test of practical trial in the 
school-room. This may be said of the 
Normal Educational Series, published by 
Messrs.Christopher Sower Co. (late Sower, 
Potts & Co.), of Philadelphia. The series 
includes Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical 
Courses Standard, Union, and Higher 
Arithmetic; Brooks’ Normal Algebra, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry, and Philos- 
ophy of Arithmetic ; Manuals of Methods 
and Keys to the above; Montgomery’s 
Normal Union System of Industrial Draw- 
ing, and Lyte’s book-keeping and Blanks. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs act like magic on a 
weak stomach. 





SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


’GOOD SENSE 
CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
4,5 NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health, Keo- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burronsat front in- 
stead of CLASPS, . 
ING BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters, 











-] 


Tape-fasten Kut- 
tons—iwont pull off, 
Cord - Edge Button 


Holes—wont wear out, 


Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 


every where. 
Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
\ Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuicaso, 
WMULESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


CARPETS. 


We invite inspection to our 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 
ROYAL WILTONS WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQU ETT ES, BODY AND TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AND EXTRA 
SUPER INGRAINS, 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Our assortment of fine Satin Damas! Spun 
and Raw Silk Tapestries, Silk and Mohair Plushes 
was never so complete. 


/ r - 
MAT TINGS. 
Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
White and Red Check Mattings 
FROM 84 PER KOLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Also fine, seamless Japanese mattings (Ningpoo 
Warps) for decorative purposes. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & GO., 


SIXTH AVE.,, 13th & 14th Sts.. NEW YORK. 








: SALK—Valuable school property in a live 
town of 38,500 [> ~~ ace A chance for an 
A 


active teacher. ress 
J. M. MoCorp, Alvarado, Tex. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. ; 


Pure Blood 


Is absolutely necessary in order to have perfect 
health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great blood 
purifier, quickly conquering scrofula, salt rheum, 
and all other insidious enemies which attack the 
blood and undermine the health. It also builds 
up the whole system, cures dyspepsia and sick 
headache, and ov that tired feeling. 
“Our daughter for 3 years suffered from scrof- 
ula in her eyes. After spending quite a sum of 
money with no benefit, we tried Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Two bottles greatly relieved and 5 perma- 
nently cured her.” C. F. FALLER, Newton, Ill. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa 


100 Doses One Dollar 


The Cod 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 
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TEACHERS DESIRING BETTER POSITIONS 


SHOULD CONSIDER 
1. A list of nearly 2,000 (two thousand) 


THE FOLLOWING:— 
POSITIONS which have been filled by the 


PeaACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Chicago, is sent by them, to any teacher on apphcation, 
names of teachers located, and dates are given in full. 
2. This ASSOCTATEON filled over 600 (six hundred) positions during 1889, in the states west of 


New York. 


3. No other agency has filled fifty (50) positions in the same territory in the same len 

positions in ten States, open to pout n, were filled through this 

In mouigan 1,800; Wisconsin, $1,800; Mi 

Fin: Duneie, 1,700 ; Da ota, two: one at $1,800; and one at $2, 
” ; 0, 


4. The ten highest salaried 
Ase LATION; Viz: 
rkan 
Missour:, $ 


h of time. 


nnesota, Oi Towa, $2,000; 
; 8. Carolina, $2,000; 


5. The testimonials of the ASSOCIATION are not numberéd by the dozen, they come from, (1) 
hundreds of teachers, (2) from every state, (3) from those who have had actua) experience with the 
Agency, in securing a position, or a teacher, (4) they are of very recent date, 1889 and 1890. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1890. 


We have vacancies, some in almost every State in the Union, for the fall of 1890, for the follow- 


ing teachers :— 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Superintendencies. Salaries from $1,000 to 2,200 
High School Principalships, m4 500 “1 
High School A nts, ad 
Principalships of Town Schools, “ 
Grammar, Inter., and Prim., - 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Presidencies. 
residency, $2,000 


3 85 


Several Coll 
One Normal 


** 1,800 | Prof. of Mathematics, 
= ** 1,500 | Several Coll. and Nor. Prof’rships, 800 “ 


Latin Prof. for Univ. (Must have 

studied abroad.) J 
1,200 to $1,500 
2,000 
Director of Music for Normal, 1,500 
Several Lady Teachers of Music. 
Reading and Elocution, 
Training Teacher, City Normal, 
Lady Teacher of Art. 


900 “* 


900 
700 


Of the over 500 places now on our books. It is well-known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends a teacher who will not succeed. 


It is impartial in 


its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency is sought as one who can be depended 
upon. If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary, or a live, growing town, where 
hard work will be copreenes. write to us for circulars. All communications are strictly confi- 


dential. Send a 
age, and the kin 


with your address; or better, write fully your qualitications, ex lence, 
of position you want and location. This wil ex . Mill ped 


nable us to reply fully and save 


you time. The new, large Manual of ASsocrATION sent free on application. Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


an agent. Such appointments will only be made 
quahfications of the apphcant for the work. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


A SPECIAL ARRANCEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Su 
wishes to act as agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not 


rintendent who 
y appointed 
after a thorough investigation of character and 





gM ANS EXCi4 y, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Prof Teachers, Governesses, 
sila ot to Caioges, ‘Schools "Families and 
ure Also mogra 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. _— 


Miss ©, L. WHKOER, 
329 Fifth Ave . N. ¥. 


Grol TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Audress 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
; Established 1855. 


8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y 


BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENUY 
BOS 


110 it St. 21 W. 5. . 
in Bouts: 5.2 Bt. 
Good 





« 8T. PAUL, MINW. 





For larger salaries, or change of locatio) 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
ue Street, Chicago, [ll., Orville Brewer, 

anager. 


170 | best. Form fi 








WANTED, TEACHERS! 

We already have on our books over two htn- 
dred vacancies for September. Many of them 
are from our former patrons. ‘They are for Col- 
lege Presidents and Professors, for Superinten- 
dents and Principals, for High School and Grade 
Teachers, for Specialists in Music, Art, Elocution, 
Commercal een &c. Our vacancies are 
DIRECT FROM EMPLOYERS. Send for our 
Manual. New vacancies come in daily. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, School & College 
Bureau, ELMHuURsT, ILL. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ency 


Introduces to —~_ and families, su- 

cipals, its, Tutors, 

and Governesses for every department of instruc- 

tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
Musiolans, of both sexes, for 


of choice schools carefull 














ly recommended to 
and of cohocl property, 





OOL FURNITURE and ore. 
erences E. MIRIAM eh fo tee. 
Avenue, New York City. 
NO FEE FOR REGIS} RATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS. 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 

VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety ; many of the 

stamp. 

R. E. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


or 





COXSACKIE, N. Y. 


no further cost to you, in 





$2,500 SUPERINTENDENCY 


is still open, and our vacancy hst is rapidly 
increasing. Here is an extract from a letter 
of Feb. 26, in which we aie asked to select a 


$1,400 teacher for the next fall: “I write you thus early that, if you have no one registered now 


who will suit us, you will still be able, in course of a month or two, to find 


likely to meet our views." Circulars free. 


some one who will 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
L. B. LANDIS, 208 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


i Culars to 


ELMON L. MONROE, Manager, 


teachers and positions. 





New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 


Eximon L. Monrog, Manager. 


THIS BUREAU IS AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 
WITH CENTRAL OFFICE AT DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Remember that if you enroll in the New York League 
Teachers’ Bureau you will have Duplicate Registration, at 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, 
GFNERAL MANAGER. 





each State Bureau of the 


National League, which consists of a Bureau in each 


State in the Union and all Co-operative in providing for 
it will pay you to write for clir- 


COXSACKIE, N. Y: 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“ - 4 a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations 0 mn and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of weil-selected Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
tlavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built op until | eno to resist 
every tendency disease. un s of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 





IN 
LES are held by 


N2 PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM 
which the CUTICURA 

the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 

pean made = Rg h) cure ot gecntsing 
umiliating, . ,and pimply discase 

of the skin, scalp, and blood, with ions of hair. 


CurTicurRA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicurs 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prep red fron 


a fatal shaft by ping ourselves it, ex y,and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
fortified with pure tiood and a properly nourish- | Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 


od fra ivil every form of skin and bi disease, from 





le with boiling water or milk. Sold to scrofula. 
only in hal nd tins, by Grocers, labelled thus:| Soldeverywhere. Price, Cur1cura, 50c.; SOAP, 
JAMES EPPS & Co., H pathic Ch ts, | 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. P red by the Porrer 
London, England. | DruG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
ge Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily _& 
| ania provented by CUTICTRA Boan pom 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 


red by Curic - 
) a ee 
DEAF 2. es 
fortable. where all Remedies 


fail. Sold by F. WISCOX, 
enl,, 858 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREE. 


Help for the Teacher Who Cannot Drew, 


EASY THINGS TO DRAW. 


Especially Designed to Facilitate Drawing on the Blackboard. 
By D. R. AucsBurc, Director of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, 





MENEELY & COMPANY 
WENT TROY, N.Y, RELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chime: 
and Peals. For morc than half a century 
noted for superiority over all othere 








L EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
the ScHooL JCJRNAL when 
with advertisers. 
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Pa. Includes 31 full page plates, containing over 200 different subjects, drawn in 
the simplest manner in outline. Bound in unique, durable card board cover, in blue 
and silver. Quarto, 80 pp. Price, 30 cents; 4 teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 
cents extra. 
Thousands of teachers who cannot draw and yet want to put oomatiing <n the blackboard before their 
will welcome this little book. Its design is to furnish drawings in the school-room for object 


Gonaing Deanean, and busy work, The teacher with chis in his hand can by practice put a neat pic- 

ture on the blackboard, and thus give something for the fingers that ache for ng to do, les it 

will help to render the school-room attractive to have these pictures in view. By copying these pictures the 
upil learns to draw. The pictures are from objects that are before the child in ; they are of ob 

be reads about also. The book contains plain directions for drawing, and no one can help but be interested 

in these outlines. Even the most timid teacher will take new on seei We counsel the 


te up this volume determined to use it—to draw, no matter how ; to keep on, day after 
day. Believing with the author, that all can learn to draw, we think it is not too much to say, all can pro- 
duce as good pictures as these. 


Clinton Place, New-York. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicage, 


NEW YORK STATE 
GRADED EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


Fiom Sept.,’87 to Sept., 89. Complete with Answers. 
Bound in Cloth. 12mo., 220 pp. Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cents: by mail, 8 cents extra. 


This is, in a collected form, the questions given out by the Department of Public Instruction, com- 
mencing Sept., 1887, and ending Aug. ss, with the answers. The im of these questions cannot be 
over-estimated, It is a great step that all of the 113 commissioners have adopted this series of questions, 
I* is one ofa series of steps the Empire state is hing eae that-if continued, will place her at the head of 
athe states, educationally as well as commercially. uch good will come out of this volume: (1) Othe. 
states want a standard for the various grades; (2) Teachers want to get.an idea of what 1s expected of them, 
so as to guide their preparation ; (3) grammar and high school teachers questions and it must be noticed 
these cover the course of study usually pursued by a grammar school, in its final year, and by a high schoo: 
pupil during the first two . There will be numerous teachers who use this book for their own advance- 
ment ; the advancing teacher is the one that will get the most out of it. -There will be those who will merely 
‘cram’? from it, but that is not the best use that can be made of it. Altogether it is the beginning of a 
series of attempts to advance the teachers ot the Empire state under that far-sighted teader, State-Supt. A. 
S. Draper, that cannot but produce untold results for good. 

There are several editions published of this book, incomplete in several ways. 
edition is the latest and best. Binding, printing, paper etc., are the best. 
get our complete and best edition. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, | 3oWen rice Nee 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishin 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers regi 

with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
assure prompt satisfaction. 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, }3 





Our 
Don't fail to 








thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers, Send for our new 
registration blanks. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


REATAMERICAR 
CHERTAMEAICA gery 


KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 
A Cuance or a Lire-rimt. Ger Pacwium No. 27. 
Best i 












CURIOUS BIBLES. 

Although. the greitest care has been 
taken to make the various editions of the 
Bible perfect translations, still errors have 
been overlooked from time to time, and 
have given rise to various names by which 
the edition containing the error has be- 
came known. The following list of these 
curious Bibles is extracted from an article 
jn the Leisure Hour by W. Wright, D.D. : 


The Breeches Bible.—‘‘Then the eies of 
them both were opened, and they knew 
that they were naked, and they sewed 
figge tree leaves together and made them- 


selves Breeches.” Gen. iii.7. Printed in 
1560. 
The Bug Bible.—** So that thou shalt not 


nede to be afraid for any Bugges by 
nighte, nor for the arrow that flyeth by 
day.” Ps. xci. 5. Printed in 1561. 


The Treacle Bible.—* Is there not treacle 
at Gilead? Is there no physician there?” 
Jer. v.ii. 22. Primted in 1568. 


The Rosin Bible.—‘‘ Is there no rosin in 
Gilead? Is there no physician there?” 
Jer. viii. 22. Printed in 1609. 


The Place-Maker’s Bible.—‘‘ Blessed are 
the place makers ; fur they shall be called 
the children of God.” Mat. v. 9. Printed 
in 1561-2. (A correspondent of the Evren- 
ing Post suggests that this is the edition 
in use at the White House.) 


The Vinegar Bible.—‘ The Parable of 
the Vinegar,” instead of *‘ The Parable of 
the Vineyard.” appears in the chapter- 


heading to Luke xx. in an Oxford edition | 


of the authorized version which was pub- 
lished in 1717. 


The Wicked Bible.—This extraordinary 
name has been given to an edition of the 
authorized Bible, printed in London by 
Robert Barker and Martin Lucas in 1631. 
The negative was left out of one of the 
Commandments, and William Kilburne, 
writing in 1659, says that owing tothe zeal 
of Dr. Usher the printer was fined £2,000 
or £3,000, 


The Ears-to-Ear Bibie.—** Who hath ears 
to ear, let him hear.” Matthew xiii. 43. 
Printed in 1810. 


The Standing-Fishes Bible.-—‘‘ And it 
shall come to pass that the tishes will stand 
upon it,” etc. Ezek. xlvii. 10. Printed in 
1806. 


The Discharge Bible.—** I discharge thee 
before God.” 1Tim.v. 21. Printed in 
1806. 


The Wife-Hater Bible.—‘‘If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father 
yea, and his own wife also,’ etc. 
xiv. 26. Printed in 1810, 


* *# 
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IMPORTANT, 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop a e 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra! 


De ° 

@0 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
orn per day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Mod: rn Conveniences. 

Restaurants —— with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


Rebekah's-Camels Bible.—‘‘ And Rebe- 
kah arose, and her cainels,’’ Genesis xxiv. 
61. Printed in 1823. 


To-Remain Bible.—‘‘Persecut«d him that 
was born after the spirit to remain, even so 
itisnow.” Gal. iv. 29. 

This typographical error, which.was per- 
petuated in the first 8vo. Bible printed for 
the Bible society, takes its chief import- 
ance from the curious circumstances un- 
der which it arose. A 12mo. Bible was 
being printed at Cambridge in 1805, and 
the proof-reader being in doubt as to 
whether or not he should remove acomma, 
applied to his superior, and the reply, pen- 
ciled on the margin ‘“to remain,’ was 
transferred to the body of the text and 
repeated in the Bible Society's Svo. edition 
of 1805-6, and also in another 12mo. edi- 
tion of 1819. 


BARGAINS !! 


We have on band at all times slightly damaged 
copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, 

AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 
Also 71 “ Man Wonderful’? Manikins, 
damaged by 


htl handimg, tor 
= $2.50. os 
9 Knight’s History of Enaland, in two large 
qaarte cloth yolumes; Original price, $6.00, 
or only $2.00. 
3 Zell’s Cyclopedia, half morocco, price $7.00, 
for only $4.00. 


E. L. Kellogg & Oo., % Olinton Place, N. ¥. 
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BRONCHITIS 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 
the upper part of the chest, and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


C. 0. Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
writes: “ My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, 4 skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. and I can truly 
say, with most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to bréathe easier, 


and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. Ths indisputabie 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot disap- 


point them.” 
“Ayer's Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 


cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous casts in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 
Young Children, 
so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’"— Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 
“A short time ago, I was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 


ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever.”— 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Gold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 


FOR THE 
* Man Wonderful” Manikin, 
National Question Book. 
Unique Pencil Sharpener. 


Exclusive territory given. 
scription Department. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., N.Y. and Chicago. 


Address the Sub 





TO 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, ete., sent postpaid tor 10 cent stamp 
if you mention this paper. 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO.. 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





COOD ACENTS WANTED, 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, 


By F. C. H. WENDEL, A.M., Ph.D. 
Series of History Primers. 18mo, flexible cloth, 159 pages. Five Maps 

A brief history of ancient Eevrt from the earliest times to the conquest of Alexander. 
based on theYatest researches. In the chronology, the author has followed ; pine 
Meyer’s system of “approximate dates.” The maps have been most eens | 
pared, to assist the reader in understanding the hielery of the great cam ; they 
represent as accurately as possible the geographical condition of the epochs in 
question. All the revue of recent discoveries have been incorporated, and the book 
has been brought up to all the requisites of modern Egyptological science. 

Introduction Price, 35 Cents. 
Send for full list of History, Science, and Literature Primers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


L JOURNAL. 
JUST 


2 MAPS INSTEAD OF 8. 


Size 
indicated by initial letters only. 


Illustrated 
people and cntueala, plan 


aan gs a —— cross-continental 
greatest 





March 22, 1890. 


OUT. ~ 





MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 
THE UNITED STATES. Price, $5.00. 
2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00. 


41x65. pouatetl om cok vellens and wurtin back ané binding. The names of places are 


THE WORLD. 
iy bey with numerous eee woot 
ts, trees, &c., peculiar to the d 


THE UNITED STATES. 


engravings of views of places and 
erent parts Sart the known world. 


m the Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 


Seanedortamheaied enteaunee deeote - —— 
A. S. BARNES & C0. Publishers, 263 & 265 Wabasn Avenue, Chicago. 





ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20TH: 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A. Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 
the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Thaiheimer’s Histories. 
ps Tana has been —— —- much sh simpiitie ¢ to better adapt it it 2 De use; 8; me a 
f illustrations has nm near jou including four full- 
text ‘To-s0t in new type. 2m, half leather, 440 pages. Pe st $1 “00: cot price, 60 
cents. 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 
ition ahd Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Consiraction. By VIRGINIA 
ADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va. High School. 12mo, 416 pages. ice, 

$1.00; exchange price 6O cents. ae 
y Ray’s 


RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra, to accompan 
Mathematical Series, by GzorGe W. SmrruH, Woodward High School, Cincinnati. A cue-beok 
course in Algebra, sufficientl, full for the high school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 6O cents. 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 
(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “~ PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to epend seven or eight yeams meqely 90 qegether co much miserable Latin 
might be learned otherwise easil] '—MILTON. 
and rol Ca Me To ad, alight Homer's or filad Ge Gospel of St. John, and 








ae, Horace, Sallust. 
Anabasis, each to ey Cy 
= eke Wanted tok : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


d to all oth Progressive Latin Gra 10. 
enSarge nis Nandiard Speakers, Brows "American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histortes, Lord's Schoot 
Asam Sab ed laa. Send for terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 
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THE IDEAL PHYSIOLOGY! 


A HEALTHY BODY, 


A Text-book on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene | 
Alcohol and Narcotics. 
For Use in Intermediate Grades in Public and Private Schools. 
By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D., 


Professor of Histology and Microscopy, University of Michigan. 








To teachers contemplating the adoption of an Elementary Physiology. 

Stowell’s ‘‘A HEALTHY BODY,” was published late in the spring 
of 1889, and has already had a sale in Illinois alone of nearly 15,000 
copies. 

It is a book of rare merit, It was not written by a professional 
book-maker, as a commercial enterprise, but by a regular physician 
to meet the requirements of recent legislation relating to instruction 
in Physiology in the Public’ Schools. It contains all that is needed 
below the High School, and is adapted to the sixth.and seventh 
grades of Graded Schools, and to the fourth and fifth reader classes 
in district schools. It has a more attractive page and a more inter- 
esting text than any other physiology in existence. 

It is freer from technical terms than any other book of like grade. 

It states scientific facts with force and clearness, yet without 
irritating argument or unwarranted prejudice. 

It is not one of a series of books, but is complete in itself. 

It is cheaper than any other book covering the same matter. 


We earnestly ask you to examine it before adopting a Physiology 
for _your schools, 


{4m Cloth, 220 pages, fully illustrated, with Original Sketches by the Author. 


Copies to teachers for Examination, or Supplies for First Intro-|“"™ 


duction, will be sent prepaid, at 50 cents each; allowance 
for old book in exchange 20 Cents. 


JOHN ¢. BUCKBEE & C0, Publishers, 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








VENABLES’ 
NEW 


attractive; 





You will find, in these latest text-books, the 
best methods— the best and best classified pro- 
blems—the most sensible aids for teaching 
numbers. A two-book course: 
TARY, 40 cents (introduction price,) bright, 
NEw PRACTICAL, 68 cents, with 
graded work of great variety and interest. 

Correspondence invited concerning these 


UNIVERSITY 


PUBLISHING 
CO., 


New BLEMEN- 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 

2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep~ 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schcols should ap pply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent b; 
him to the school to which the appointment 
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made. 


metic and Grammar, indicating that these 

can be com oe auen dion 

e. Geography, ing, Writing and Spe 
ut 


A DIPLOMA from a ollese, High School, 
School, & ‘State Certificate, bra Iet or fud erate 
Ool, a cate, or a or 
Sooeahabenn rs Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, ag be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 


ahaa to each student spending an entire term 
For Particulars concerning the several schools 


send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 





ae mu. J. LL.D. 

Brockport...... .. .. Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 

Buffalo ...........+... JAMES M. Cassety, Pu.D 

Cortiand ....622006222 JaMEs H. Hooss, Px 

TR S60cecseneus P. Pu. 

OO See Jno. M. MItnzE, A 

New Palts............ FRANK 8. CAPEN, Pa.D. 

rr wy M. MIuneE, PH.D. 

er. on A. ures, Pa.D. 
PEPER: cépcevecccce moat. B, StoHELL, PH.D. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Tho h 
MUSIC. 
ERATURE, 
— 
Fen Bact 


For ee 


Blociie Laght, $5, 3 ein pe Sane 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q.. BOSTON. 
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CONSERVATORY. |«n: 





BITES = eee 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. |#HH WILEY & SONS, 68 as ot Set 

Drawing Bost Pumeg ete Mca 

erangy Amerinn Text Books on Ant Raw |DAME WIGGINS OF LEE AND 
PRANG’S DRAWING mODELS, | CATS: A humorous tale, written prin- 


cipally by a lady of = ey om O Edited, with addi- 
tional verses, by John Ruskin, LL.D., and My 
new illustrations by Kate Greenaway. With 22 

_ woodcuts, 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
RIVER; Or, The Black Brothers. A 
Legend of Stiria. A Fairy Tale. Illustrated. By 

n Ruskin, LL.D. 12mo, cloth extra, 50 cts. 





Mailed a 
logues free by mail 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts&0o,, | PHILADELPHIA. 


es Suspense on. cosets of gutas. Cata- 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com 

bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 


Les Poetes Francaise du XIX me Siecle. 
b-|Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 


and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
chools furnished.—Catalogues on application. 


WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular 
songs, an — pt Ra TO 
— ks and millions of sheet music 


Young Players’ _, 
Popular Collection 
Cloth oS 20.) By 8 


easy. 143 Piano 
Whitney’s 
pieces for Manual and Pedal, b: 
composers. 

A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher i 


Mason's Piano- 
Forte Technics (FD by by ve masons and 





(Pap. $1, Bds. $1.25.) 
an Dene and 


5 t0| School M wer sie Books — dnd used. 


SOs Pan 


oO. last and best 
good book for schools. 
Motion a 
|02.) b; =, Beostmen 
Songs Beh ry Ssh f children 
Any book mailed promptly for ae price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


CO. H. DITSON & CO.,. 7 Broadway, New Yerk. 








